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The Mediumistic Idea in History. 


malls 
SOME SPECULATIONS CONCERNING THE PRES- 
ENT AND THE FUTURE WORLD. 


PART II. 
Sit mihi fas audita loqut. 

(What I have heard permit me to relate.) 

In this part we promised to consider the 
‘‘anatomy” of mediumism, per se, and wherein 
its ancient and modern forms agree. 

I. They are both based upon the assumption 
as to God’s failure in the work of creation. 
Humanity is a failure in this respect, namely, 
that man has not, in himself, the elementary 
forces adequate for securing the greatest good 
of the race, and hence mediumistic ‘‘revela- 


’ tions” must be made to humanity from some 


other world, real or imaginary. 

II. The motive power of all forms of medi- 
umism is faith in phenomena purely mystical. 
It is ignorance which begets the greatest faith. 
It is not the most thoughtful and scientific who 
exercise the greatest faith in mysticism. 

II. Hence we find that all forms of faith persis- 
tently shrink: from the touch of scientific inves- 
tigation. No such investigation is admitted into 
the pulpit, nor into mediumistic ‘‘circles,” as a 
general thing. The mediumistic papers and plat- 
forms, at the present day, evince a characteris- 
tic unwillingness against having the personality 
of the invisibilities discussed at all in their 
Mediumism is faith in the mystic rap, 
and it assumes the final settlement of the ques- 
tion as to man’s condition after death. ‘‘Doubt,” 
says Darwin, ‘‘is the starting-point of progres- 
But in mediumism this is not an open 
question; it is settled and not a subject for dis- 
cussion. 

“‘Spiritualists” everywhere challenge discus- 
sion as to the occurrence of the mystic rap, be- 


sion.” 


cause this rap does not depend upon faith. 
And mediumists manifest a general enthusiasm 
in the discussion of this fact with ministers of 
the old theology, who are generally disinclined 
to enter upon any such debate. But not so 
in respect to the personal identity of the in- 
Touch that question and ‘the 
conditions * your arti- 
cles are refused a place in their papers, and 
you are not one of the speakers they like to 
hear upon their rostrums. And thus may be seen 
the vast power which faith in any form of medi- 
umship has always had over the human mind. 
This idea, this faith in the personal identity of 
the invisible that is believed to have spoken 


visible rapper! 


” 


become “unfavorable ;’ 


through the medium, becomes an overwhelming 
power over large masses of men, as in Judaism, 
Christianity and Mormonism; a power to which 
we find the newspaper press and the laws of 
the country yielding a ready obedience.  Peri- 
odicals, deemed otherwise radical, free and in- 
dependent, succumb to this power, and refuse 
well-written and scientific articles from a fear 
that their readers may interpret them as hostile 
to this dominant idea. They can easily admit 
articles on one side, but none on the other. 
That which the mind believes, and relies upon 
by faith without the authority of scientific in- 
duction, is not to be contradicted or argued out 
of a The opposition most dreaded by 
Christianity, at the present day, is modern me- 
And the criticism which modern me- 


man. 


diumism. 
diumism is the most unwilling to endure is 
when you touch upon the question as to the 
personal identity of the mystic rapper; and in 
this regard it says to us plainly enough: ‘Oh! 
if you should but only know how the rap is 
made it would no longer be in any sense mysti- 
cal.” 

1V. Both the old and the new forms of medi- 
umism are alike a failure in respect to the au- 
thentication of their **messages” alleged to come 
from invisible personages inhabiting another 
world, and for this reason alone faith is an es- 
sential condition in them both. Now, there are 
valid reasons, in the nature of things, why an 
invisible witness is incompetent to testify in res- 
pect to its own personal identity :— 

1. The fact to sex cannot be proved. 
Hence we cannot apply the personal pronoun 
“the” or **she” to such a personage, and we say 


as 


“it? when speaking of an invisibility. 
2. An invisibility cannot be cross-examined. 
And what can testimony be worth in any case 
when the witness is not visible and cannot be 
cross-examined ? 
It is 
incompetent to testify. 
4. It cannot be held to the laws of evidence 
which obtain in this word, nor to any moral or 


3: an interested witness and therefore 


legal responsibility whatever. 

5. the incompetence of all such witnesses is 
shown from iis dependence upon mediumship. 
It cannot demonstrative, and 
hence the necessity of faith, without which there 


be direct) and 
could be no form of mediumism. 

V. Modern mediumism is faith in the mystic 
rap. Nowythis is sporadic, polymorphic, odd and 
enigmatical. It demonstrates force, and men- 
tality or clairvoyence; and this latter is a hu- 
Man function. But this rap, itself, has never 
sexplained how it‘is made; or, if it have at- 
tempted to detine itself, its testimony is worth- 
It is an ad- 
in scientific investigation that we 


less, because it is contradictory. 
mittted law 
should never give names to objects that we can- 
And this is precisely what is done 
And thus while 


not define. 
in all forms of mediumism. 
giving enigmatical and contradictory accounts 
of one and the same thing the door is left wide 
vpen for doubt. 

Both the old and the new forms of medium- 
isin make their tirst and most powerful appeals 
to the organs of wonder, and not marvellous- 
ness alone, but also to hope, and in Christi- 
to fear. But it is difficult to perceive 
where the claim of ancient mediumism comes 


anity 


in for saving the mind from a factitious fear of 
death which Christianity had itself created. In 
this behalf modern mediumism has a manifest 
But these 


ever-recurring appeals to the organs of credu- 


vantage-ground over Christianity. 


lity do not promise well for the perfect integrity 


of the human mind, for they do not encourage | 


the constant recognition of science as the Bible 
of humanity and the highest authority in mat- 
ters of duty. 

Mediumism in all its forms is a royal road, an 
open door (for a very small class), to heaven, 
anda knowledge of the condition man enters 
at death. A modern medium has eyes big 
enough “to see beyond the bounds of time and 
(A. J. Davis, Great Harmonta, Vol. 
This royal road supersedes the 


space.” 
Li pe: 
necessity of scientific investigation. 

VI. In respect to authority modern medium- 
ism differs toto calo from its ancient form. The 
latter claims the Infinite God as its authority in 
fixing on faith as the condition of salvation, and 
in announcing the terrible doom of all such as 
find themselves utterly unable to believe its 
dogmas. The former affixes no penalties for 
skeptics beyond a refusal to recognize them as 
*‘spiritualists.” But at the same time such is 


2065.) 


the nature of mediumism that there is in its 
modern form a manifest tendency towards the 
highflown when its mediums say that it is not 
themselves we hear, when they speak, it is ‘‘Dr. 
Franklin,” ‘‘Gen. Washington,” ‘‘Swedenborg,” 
“Theodore Parker,” ‘‘Demosthenes,” or the 
like! Scarce one in the ranks but who has 
“an Indian,” a ‘‘Dr. Franklin,” or some other 
distinguished personage now dead (or believed 
to be), following in his train; and now and then 
we find mediums through whom ‘Jesus and his 
apostles” are said tu speak. Some of them an- 
nounce a ‘‘congress of spirits,” in the ‘‘third” or 
“seventh spheres,” as the authority for their 
‘‘messages ;” and it is common for them to mani- 
fest quite an ambition to excel in their ‘‘tests” 
as to authority. And all mediumists rejoice 
in referring to some ‘‘guardian angel” who is the 
highest authority in matters which they believe. 
Te Christian refers us to the ‘‘Holy Ghost” as 
his ‘‘comforter,” and the modern mediumist re- 
fers us to the ‘‘message” of one he most loved 
‘‘while in the form.” 

VII. Modern mediumism ignores the fiat of 
nature that makes death the last of man on 
this planet. Whatever may be his condition 
after death he is disqualified for the affairs of 
this world. Andif, in case a spirit should be 
so near to this external world as to interfere 
with its affairs, such an interference is an irregu- 
larity similarly as the fall of a meteor from the 
sky is an irregularity, and hence all such 
“manifestations,” appealing as they do to the 
organs of marvellousness, cannot be confid- 
ed in as a safe basis on which to found a form 
of religion for humanity. ‘‘Messages” made 
from the dead are an irregularity in nature, 
the methods of communication are odd and ir- 
regular, and the matter communicated amounts 
to nothing without faith. 

VIII. Finally, mediumisin in its relation to 
humanity is an abnormality, as really so as 
witchcraft, Mormonism, Shakerism, or slavery. 
Its ‘‘trances” and ‘‘visions” come from abnor- 
mal conditions of the nervous system. In it- 
self considered, it is, from first to last, a failure. 
It is not of mediumists that we are speaking, 
but of the ism. Its motive power, its vital 
force, as we have seen, is faith in mystical 
phenomena; while it affords no proof as to the 
forms of force by which those phenomena are 
produced. The mystic rap, like the fall of a 
meteor, is sporadic and enigmatical. 

As Darwin truly remarks, the idea as to invis- 
ible agents criginated in the savage mind from 
his ignorance and inabililty to distinguish be- 
tween subjective and objective knowledge. And 
this same inability attaches to modern mediums 
when they are said to ‘‘see the spirits.” The 
thing seen is subjective; or, if in any case it be 
objective, itis only a mystical appearance. The 
phenomena of mediumism, if not all human, are 
all in this world, all of them here in this life, 
and to be accounted for by forces that are con- 
nected with this planet on which we now live. 
And hence mediumism affords no proof that any 
one of its ‘‘messages,” even if from ‘‘a spirit,” 
has ever come from another world. It affords 
no proof that any “spirit” which had actually 
left this world, in any just sense, could be said 
to have ‘‘returned” back again to this life. 
Spirits that are here cannot be proved ever to 
have left this planet. 

Mediumism utterly fails in the proof that hu- 
man conduct in any case can be justly at- 
tributed to an inhabitant of some other planet. 
Human conduct and human ideas are to be ac- 
counted for by laws that inhere in human nature, 
and each is to be held accountable for his own 
actions. It fails in the proof that the medium’s 
own brains do not manufacture all the ideas 
which that medium utters. And, admitting the 
spirit theory, there is no proof that any medium 
is ever attended by more than one spirit, and 
which, if sufficiently clairvoyant, can evince all 
the *‘tests” and read all.the ‘‘sealed letters,” 
even to the number of 300,000, as one of the 
number boasts of having done. 

And this gives the only satisfactory explana- 
tion as to the reason why there are so very few 
of what are called ‘‘test mediums,” and the 
reason, also, why so very small a percentage of 
all who have investigated this subject ever find 
perfect satisfaction in so doing. The super- 
structure is founded upon abnormalities, and it 
gives no proof that its trances do not come on 
precisely as they have done in revivals, and 
among the popish nuns; also in pathetism; that 
is, by suggestion, by the laws of sympathetic 
imitation, by the laws of habit, and by the laws of 
association. The trance associated with the idea 
of “spirits,” or with the idea of any other cause, 
believed to be sufficient for its production, brings 
it on, 

Now when we consider that for a hundred 
thousand years, more or less, the race had ex- 
isted without any form of mediumship we can 
see that mediums between God and man, or be- 
tween the living and the dead, are not an abso- 
lute necessity for securing the greatest good of 
humanity. Nor is it unreasonable to hope that 
in the good time coming the race will have out- 
grown all reliance upon mediumism as an au- 
| thority for virtue (goodness, justice and truth), 
| or in matters of faith and duty. As man’s high- 
est good is in the love and practice of virtue, or 
those duties which flow from. the relations of 
life, so these relations are ever in our conscious 
existence, ‘known and read of all men.” The 
| authority for virtue, therefore, is older than all 
creeds, older than all books, older than all 
|torms of mediumistic faith. And it may be 
-here mentioned as a singular fact that to medi- 
/umism humanity is most indebted for its rankest 








forms of fanaticism, as may be seen in the cru- 
sades, in witchcraft and Mormonism; and it has 
| been from this source that we have had the 
most bloody and horrible wars that have ever 
cursed the race. 














CORRESPONDENCE. 


From North Carolina and Virginia. 
| SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 

| RICHMOND, VA., May 30, 1870. 

| The fascination which was associated with a de- 
scription of a journey through Virginia during the 





| siege of Richmond or the campaigns of Butler is so 
}completely brushed away by the rush of travel 
| through that State and by more recent events of na- 
tional life. that | fearevena brief sketch of such a 
| journey. refreshing and enjoyable as it was to me af- 
ter long months of assiduous labor, will not prove 
| interesting to your readers, although almost every 
} mile from Nortolk, by rail, through Petersburg to 
| Richmond, is battle-ground. 
| However congenial our employment, the relief of 
temporary change is desirable. Large, indeed, must 
/ be the inward resources of one who can withstand 
the stultifving, deteriorating effects of too continuous 
| a residence in a mere fraction of a place, especially if 
it be such a Rip-Van-Winkle of one as Elizabeth City, 
N.C. 

As the cars rushed over hill and dale, planta- 
tion and river, past towns and districts still fresh in 
; our memories as associated with the rebellion, even 
| the bare announcement of their names in the cars 

caused a thrill. From Richmord back to Norfolk, on 
he James river, in the steamer Palicade, would be en 





joyable enough to any one who has not a positive 
aversion to water passages. 

In a clear day, when the river is as smooth as an 
inland lake. bearing on its bosom many little boats 
whose snow-white sails contrast beautifully with the 
blue water, it is delightful for a few hours; but from 
seven in the morning until the same hour at night it 
is far from agreeable—and one does not feel much 
like singing peans to a‘ Life on the Ocean Wave.” 
The €xhilarating sense of swiftness which whiles the 
hours on the cars is not experienced in the long inter- 
vals of sail from port to port, especially in asparsely 
settled district as is this portion of Virginia, there be- 
ing scarcely a village or any collection of houses in 
sight along the entire banks of the James from Rich- 
mond to Norfolk. 

The chief features of interest are City Point, Dutch 
Gap—the abutments rising perpendicularly from the 
water, a monument to the skill and enterprise of 
Gen. Butler; White House Landing—Coke’s Whart, 
where many earth-works, still visible, mark the place 
of extensive encampments ; and, near the mouth of the 
river, James Island, so famous ae the place where the 
history of this great nation began in 1608, and where, 
a few years later, the seeds of slavery germinated, 
bringing torth that Upas-tree, the bitter, bloody fruits 
of which were pressed to our lips in the late rebellion. 
This place, now mostly deserted, has recently been 
purchased by one man who is busily engaged with a 
company of employes to improve its wasted condi- 
tion. Ina grove of poplar trees close by the banks of 
the river stands the remains of an arsenal where was 
kept government ammunitions—sole relic visible of 
old revolutionary times. 

In parts of the country bordering on the river the 
scenery is picturesque; here-anc-there hills rise in 
bold relief or slope away into the heart of the forest 
amid oak, pine, maple, cypress, sassafras and many 
other descriptions of trees. We realized the ap- 
proach of spring arrayed in the pink blossoms of the 
peach and white apple-blossoms enlivened by deep 
red clusters of the red-wood tree, while her velvet 
footsteps could be traced for miles and miles along 
the banks of the river in purple and white flowers. 
In the dearth of all reading matter I resorted to the 
Wrappings of some of my effects and found an old, 
dilapidated Anti-Slavery Standard, which afforded 
me excellent reading as well as a world of retlection— 
revolving in my mind what would have been the pen- 
alty of openly perusing that outlawed sheet in the 
cabin of one of these boats a few years ago, when 
slavery’s reign was undisputed. If the reader had 
not been made at once the victim of the devouring 
waves it would not have been in consequence of com- 
passion felt by any class or caste of persons with a 
white complexion. 

Spring lagged behind a long time in this section of 

the country; but she came at length with a rush, and 
leaf and flower-buds burst forth as by enchantment. 
Very charming is the green luxuriance around us, 
though it is rank and wild, very unlike the trim, neat 
aspect of New England gardens. A great variety of 
trees can be seen from the window of my room, and 
the air is heavily laden with the exquisite odor from 
the Pride-of-China tree now in full bloom. 
Just at this season the country here may vie with 
Syria as a “land of roses”—there is such an infinite 
variety wherever the eye may turn—the blush, prai- 
rie, damask, tea, moisette, bourbon, bengal, etc. One 
of the most lovely I can see from my window. It is 
a species of pure-white rose twining around the 
trunk of a mimosa-tree and climbing higher and high- 
er, throwing out its tendrils until so lost in the 
branches that the tree appears to be covered with del- 
icate white blossoms. 

There are also a great variety of birds. The canary. 
so-called here, and the robin shake out the music 
from their little throats, which is caught up by the 
mocking-bird, and varied by an infinite variety of 
notes, making the air vocal with the richest melody. 
Itis an unmatched “peace jubilee,” with unbounded 
nature for its coliseum. Ona high elm tree, close tu 
my window, the mocking-birds have built two little 
nests Which can be spied among the foliage, affurding 
me a benetit which | am confident they would con. 
sciously bestow could they be aware how much I en- 
joy, fairly revel, in their music—their early morning 
and evening serenades ; and yet, that I would far prefer 
to forego the pleasure it affords than to realize the 
pain of seeing them hop restlessly from stick to stick 
all day long in a dot of a cage, deprived. of tree range 
in their native element, the illimitable atmosphere, 

ANNA GARDNER. 





- 
COMMONALITIES. 

Wm. H. Gerrish, of this city, gives away a neat lit- 
tle pamphlet containing a list of the organists, sing- 
ers, pastors, and organ-builders of thirty-five of the 
churches of Boston. 

There is no need of employing Hebrews if the Pub- 
lic Library is opened on Sundays; there are plenty of 
men and women belonging to the Christian sect 
called “Seventh-day Baptists” that would be glad to 
do the work, having worshipped the day before. 

Fifty-eight members of the English House of Com- 
mons supported Ton Hughes in his motion to omit- 
the usual adjournment on the Derby day. He con- 
siders the race-course to be too closely affiliated with 
blackguardism to have any claim to be ranked among 
the manly sports. 

Boston is to have an old-fashioned cattle-show, next 
September, under the auspices of the Society for Pro- 
moting Agriculture. This society is the oldest agri- 
cultural organization in the city, its tirst exhibition 
being held in 1798, and giving a start to the famous 
Brighton market. Since 1820, however, there have 
been no exhibitions under its direction. The show in 
September will be devoted wholly to the display of 
stock, no agricultural horse-trotting being allowed. 
The society’s membership includes a large number of 
wealthy men, and the premiums offered amount to 
$22,000, Which is more than has ever been offered by 
any society in the State. 

We don’t know whether it is the graceful Tilton or 
the hearty Clarke that bestows this compliment; but 
it is very neatly done, in a recent Golden Agei— 

Mrs.Chandler Moulton suggests that Dr. Hedge is 
a Radical Club of one. Au echo is the one thing in 
nature he most abhors, and a reporter is his bete noir. 
But he is philos phieal and gallant enough not to 
class Mrs. Moulton among reporters. We ean con- 
ceive of nothing more delectable than to say sume- 
consider it worth the while to tell in her delicate and 
dainty way, making it seem so much finer and wiser 
than we imagine that we should hardly reco znize it as 
our own, and when we did should make our best bow 
thing which this amiable and graceful listener will 
before a mirror. Really we suspect that one-halfof the 
interest of the Radical Club comes from ihe presence 
of this appreciative and graceful evasdropper, who 
puts everybody on his best behavior and tempts 
each talker to outdo himself. 

A correspondent of the New York Jribune, apropos 
of Col. Lamon’s new lite of Abraham Lincoln, re- 


love affuirs, from which it appears that Mr. Lincoln's 
youth was as beset with tender anx.eties as his riper 
years were burdeved with political and military con- 
tests. 
Ratledge.a young and modest girl of nineteen, Whom 
all unite iu praising. She was, however, engaged to 
auother and refused Lincoln, only to be fated to pine 
away and die because of her apparent desertion by 
her lover. This affected Lincoln so acutely that he 
became insane, and was held in careful custody for a 
long time; aud he was never precisely the same man 
anerward. In 1836 he met and admired Miss Mary 
Owens, a proud, handsome woman, to whom he of- 
tered himself, and after being accepted conditionally 
was soon refused in the most approved style. The 
future President now brought his broken heart and 
wounded pride to the feet of Miss Mary Todd, whom 
Stephen A. Douglas was ‘‘courting” at the same time, 
and she accepted Lincoln as being the most likley to 
become President—that being the measure of her am- 
bition. Before the marriage, however. Lincoln man- 


and offered to release Miss Todd from her engage- 
ment; but a reconciliation was effected, and in the 
course of twenty years Mary Lincoln realized the 
dream of her life. 
MUsIC NOTES. 
THE APOLLO CLUB. 

The third and last of the private concerts of the 
Apollo Club took place at Music Hall on Friday night 
week. The following choice programme of part- 
songs, including several entirely new morceawr, was 
performed. Part First.—1. “Warrior's Prayer,” Lach- 
ner; 2(a)*The Dreamy Lake,” Schumann; (b) *Hus- 
sar Seng.” Storch; 3. The Mountain Shadows,” Abt; 





Part Second.—1. *To the Sons 
of Art.” Mendelssohn; 2. “The Sailor's Song.” Hit- 
ten; 3. “Sleep, Thou Wild Rose.” Abt; 4. “The 
Hueaggman’s Farewell.” Mendelssohn; 5. “Hymn to 
Odin.” Kunz; 6. “March,” Storch; 7. *He’s the Man 
to Know,” Zéllner. The great proportion of German 


in D. minor, Hummel. 





compositions performed rendered the concert less va- 


veals the complicated story of the late President's | 


It was in 1832 that he met his first love, Ann | 


aged to fall in love again with Miss Matilda Edwards, | 


4. “Forester’s Chorus.” Schumann; 5. Ave Maria,” | 
Abt; 6. Andante with variations, from grand septett | 


ried in the quality of the music and more classical 
than the two previous concerts of the club. “The 
Dreamy Lake” and “The Hussar Song” displayed 
some beautiful contrasted effects, and were given with 
finely modulated tone and certainty. 

The prominent feature of the performance was the 
“Ave Maria” by Schumann, with tenor solo. The 
composition is unique in its construction and singu- 
larly beautiful in its harmonies. The di 
portions were rendered with great purity 
cy by Mr. Stickney, and the chorus with deltacy and 
tine expression. ‘Lhe number was imperatiyely re- 
demanded. 

Mr. Lang gave a most brilliant rendering of the 
piano part in the Hummel septette. The grand Men- 
delssohn song, *To the Sonsof Art,”? was again mag- 
nificently sung in the second part. The orchestration 
was not by any means as finished and even as it 
should have been. The other more pleasing numbers 
were the beautiful Abt song, “Sleep, Thou Wild Rose,” 
the inspiring **March” by Storch; and Zdllner’s *He’s 
the Man to Know.” The concert evidenced the rapid 
advance the club has made iu giving symmetrical bal- 
ance to the parts, and in the nice points of shading in 
the singing. Mr. Lang has gained deserved laurels 
fur his arduous and successful efforts in developing. 
or utilizing and improving, the splendid material 
comprised in this organization. 










ART NOTES. 
MOVEMENTS OF ARTISTS. 

In a few weeks the studios in Studio and Lawrence 
buildings will be nearly deserted, their occupants be- 
ing now engaged in makiug preparations for their an- 
nual sketching tours. William Keith and his associ- 
ate, William Hahn, have already taken their departure, 
and are probably now in San Francisco. They con- 
template a visit to the Sandwich Islands during their 
rambles, which will cover a period of about four 
months. It is safe to predict that they will return 
with portfolios well filled with sketches of the most 
interesting and picturesque localities they may visit 
during their absence from Boston.——N. T. Leganger, 
who has lately finished some charming landscapes, 
intends passing the summer in the Adirondacks. 
Miss E. M. Carpenter will visit the White Mountains 
and probably the Adirondack region.—Edgar Parker 
sails next week for England, where he will spend the 
summer in making copies of famous old portraits, 
having received a commission from a wealthy gentle- 
manof London. Mr. Parker has lately finished a half- 
length portrait ofa boy, which is one of his best works. 
—Isaac 8. Adams will rusticate in Medway, where 
he will have excellent opportunities for the study of 
fruits and flowers. C. B. Russ will visit Vermont 
and make additional sketches of the romantic scenery 
in the valley of the Lamoille river and in the neigh- 
borhood of Mt. Mansfield——John KR. Key is prepar- 
ing to visit California.—s. W. Griggs of Studio 
building, will visit the Green Mountains and the Ad- 
irondacks, and perhaps Mount Desert. B.C. Porter, 
has sailed for Europe. Virgil Williams 1s in Califor- 
nia in company with Thomas Hill, who has lately 
sold his mammoth picture of the Yosemite, and is 
now executing a commission for a new picture of the 
same subject. Martin Milmore will shortly sail for 
Europe, and spend some months in Rome, having 
first achieved in his native city, by the force of his 
own genius and industry, a reputation which others 
deem a protracted residence in Italy necessary to ac- 
quire. 

ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE AND NOYES’S GALLERY. 

This has become one of the most attractive, as it 1s 
the most cheerful, resorts for the dil'otanti of Boston 
and vicinity. The frowning liken. .s of the Great 
Expounder,” which guards the entrance to this para- 
dise of art, and which seems to throw its shadow 
across the stairway, fails to deter visitors from wend- 
ing their way to the gallery above. This portrait, 
which we believe was painted by Willard, has become 
a drug in the art-market of Boston, having been ex- 
posed for sale at different times and in different places 
at least a half score of years. The expression is so 
harsh and severe, and its color, from the face to the 
termination of the drapery, such a mass of deep brown, 
that it has been, not inaptly, compared to an image of 
‘a certain individual who,” as Sairey Gamp would 
say, “shall be nameless,” carved in chocolate. It 
adds nothing to the attractions of the store in which 
it has found, let us hope, but a temporary lodgment, 
and occupies a space Which might be devoted toa 
more cheerful picture. 

Prominent among the pictures in this gallery is one 
by C. B. Russ of a scene on the Lemoille River, Ver- 
mont, With Mount Mansfield in the distance. This 
picture is strongly marked by those peculiar effects 
of light and shade which characterize nearly all of 
the works of this artist, while the color is strong, 
brilliant and full of expression. Mr. Russ seems to 
reach the soul of the subject he attempts to portray, 
and to throw over it a halo of poetry, thus rendering 
his pictures attractive not only to the superficial ob- 
server, but also to the educated connvisseur——N. 
T. Leganger is represented by a view from Otter 
Creek, Mount Desert. Those who have visited the 
bold and frowning cliffs which form the background 
of this picture and looked out upon the broad expanse 
of water known as Frenchman’s Bay, will readily 
yield to this artist a tribute of admiration for the 
power he has expressed in the interpretation of na- 
ture as it is seen on that rock-bound shore. Mr. Le- 
ganger’s recent pictures indicate steady progress, 
and conscientious labor. His enthusiasm for nature 
and genuine devotion to his profession are a promise 
of his complete success in landscape art. A fruit- 
piece by Mrs. William Keith, to which we have before 
alluded, is now on exhibition. Itisnoteasy toimagine 
a more truthful and highly tinished specimen of realis- 
tic art than this little picture, the excellence of which is 
the more remarkable from the fact that it is one of the 
artist’s first works. It has found an appreciative pur- 
chaser. A small landscape by Wm. Keith, represent- 
ing the Three Brothers,” in the Yosemite Valley ; 
the interior of a stable, with a pair of blood horses, 
and a pet dog by Wm. Hahn; anda scene in California, 
by THomas Hill, are among the other attractions of 
this gallery. 

















” 


IN GENERAL, 

The gross proceeds of the sale of pictures contrib- 
uted by artists of Dusseldorf and Paris to the Chicago 
Relief Fund amounted to about $46,000, and will nett to 
the fund about 336.000. The excellence of a large ma- 
jority of the pictures Jed to the belief that at least 
double that sum would be realized. Itis evident that 
the New York pictu’e mart is overstocked. Large sales 
of paintings are taking place every week, until the 
supply has far exceeded the natural demand.——The 
sale of Bierstadt’s large painting of The Domes of 
the Yosemite,” for $5,000, its original price having been 
five times that sum, has caused much comment among 
the friends of that artist, who attribute this sudden 
falling off in its value to its inconvenient size and to 
a slight injury received in its removal; but doubtless 
; the real cause of its diminished value is to be found 
in the fact that the artist has lost the prestige that 
once enabled him to obtain fabulous prices for his 
| works. Bierstadt handles the brush with great facili- 
ty. but rarely expresses any soul bencath the surface 
of his subject, and is not content to paint nature as it 
is, but endeavors to improve it by introducing sensa- 
tional features of his own invention.—If the opinions 
of New York critics may be relied upon the statue of 
Shakespeare recently erected in Central Park is a 
greatsuccess. One writer thus vents bis enthusiasm: 
“Assuredly this Shakespeare of ours is among the 
first of modern statues; nor have the ancients left us 
; many more noble, graceful and thoroughly satisfac- 
tory in all their parts.” We wish we could say as 
much for some of the bronze effigies which disfigure 
the public grounds of Boston.—A collection of the 
drawings of the late John Leech, who did so much to 
' create and sustain the reputation of “Punch,” is on 
exhibition in London. The collection is a large one 
and embraces his mo-t graceful and humorous designs. 
John Ruskin has written a preface to the catalogue.— 
| Two drawings by Raphael have recently been placed 
in the Louvre, at Paris.—The collection of paintings 
belonging to the late Joseph Gillott, whose memory 
we bless as we now write, brought high prices. The 
proceeds of the first four days’ sale were over $600.- 
000, and there remains to be heard from the sale of 
the collection of old masters and water-color draw- 
ings. At this sale a small pictures by Turner was 
sold for 5,000 guineas. 








ABOUT-TOWN NOTES. 
NEW ENGLAND WOMAN'S CLUB. 
The annual meeting of this orgafization was held 


at Freeman-place chapel, Saturday forenoon week. 
| being called to order by Mrs. Caroline F. Severance 





, (in the absence of the president. Mrs. Howe), who 
|madea brief address. There was quite a good at- 
| tendance and some of the reports Were very interest- 
ling. Mrs. H. W. Sewell, the treasurer, presented her 
annual report, by which it appeared that the receipts, 

including @85.41 cash on hand at the commencement 

of the year, were $2374.91, of which $1420 were for 


membership fees. The expenses were $1745.83, leav- 
ing a balance on hand of $429.08. Dr. Mary J. Safford 
then gave an account of her medical education in 
Germany, and of the great facilities given women for 
university education in that country. Miss Abby W. 
May read a very interesting report of the committee 
on work; Miss L. M. Peabody that of the committee 
on education; Mrs. Wells of the committee on dis- 
cussion; ¢nd one or two other reports of minor com- 
mittees were made, when the old officers were reélect- 
ed with one or two exceptions. The club then 
adjourned to the rooms of the club for lunch, which 
were greatly crowded; among other invited guests 
were R. W. Emerson, and Mr. Fretwell from England. 
At three o’clock Dr. Zakrzewska spoke on the subject 
of a woman’s hospital conducted by women. Her 
story of the ten years the hospital had been struggling 
onin the face of great difficulties until it was now 
about to move toa comfortable building, was very 
interesting. 





INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 
A meeting was held Sunday evening week at the 
house of the Rev. Dr. Bartol to initiate an organized 
movement for a reform in our system of common- 
schooleducation. Itis thought thatthe present system 
is fatally defective in affording an exclusively literary 
education, and the proposition is to introduce indus- 
trial instruction—to teach the skillful use of the hands 
as well as the eyes, ears and tongue. Dr. Bartol 
spoke at considerable length in a conversational way, 
discussing the philosophy of the subject. He argued 
that capital is really the slave of labor, and that the 
case is reversed only because we lack skilled labor. 
If a laborer could produce a thing which the capital- 
ist needed, it would be worth more than the capitalists 
dollar, and thus control the dollar. Especially, he 
thought, would industrial education conduce to the 
purity and independence of woman. It would enable 
her to say: “I can make such a thing, and you must 
give me so much money for it.” The process by 
which she would be enabled to say that would pre- 
clude vicious habits, and the ability to say it repel 
unworthy approaches. Dr. Bartol also expounded in 
a very interesting manner a theory of the relation of 
the hand to the mind, the point of which was that the 
hand bears a most important part in the development 
ofthe mind. Indeed, the company were favored with 
a thoughtful discourse on almost every phase of the 
subject, illustrated with apt instances, and teeming 
with suggestions. At its close there was an informal 
consultation as to the best course to be taken in 
bringing the matter to public notice. The result was 
the appointment of a committee to prepare a plan to 
be presented at another meeting which will be called 
by the committee. 





“MORALS IN LITERATURE AND ART.” 

Rev. John Weiss preached, Sunday morning, to the 
Twenty-Eighth Congregational Society on this sub- 
ject. He held in sérong contrast the message of glad 
tidings as announced in the Gospel with the ditclo- 
sure in some kinds of modern fiction of all that is 
hateful in human nature, the bitter voice of a decayed 
state of society, without faith, with very little hope, 
with a sprightly depreciation of the ideal, and with no 
skill except to make the ugly appear picturesque on 
adead background of a few excellences. Nothing is 
so odious, nothing is s0 questionable, which has not 
become incarnated in the forms of modern art. One 
person has a very lively consciousness of the discom- 
forts of passion when it is restrained by social limits ; 
she straightway proceeds to unbosom her discomfort, 
tying up her imagination and every perceptive and 
artistic ability she possesses and letting her passion 
hold the leash. After the perilous stuff has flowed 
forth into languishing and plastic shapes, undoubtedly 
her secret grief is lightened, but itis at the expense 
of all her neighborhood. When itis suggested that 
the regeneration of the world «loes not seem to have 
been particularly accelerated, the indignant answer 
flashes in our faces like the sudden blade of honor— 
she has portrayed truth and truth is sacred! As well 
might you call that person a great artist who should 
imitate the simplicity of aboriginal attire upon Boston 
Common. The only person to apprehend that style 
of art is the policeman. A prime element in sim- 
plicity of character is a chaste fancy. If any one thing 
makes a man incapable of liberty, civil or religious, 
it isinvisible impurity. The moment we mention those 
things which have been cast off by the passionate 
genius Of our time, working in its undisciplined ex- 
cess, we perceive their odiousness and can hardly 
bear to have them divested of their word-painting 
and turned loose before our shrinking eyes. It is the 
scrofulous French play and novel which have inocu- 
lated England and America with Swinburne. A censor 
with despotic power and with a knotted cord would 
bless thiscountry. It is a mistake to suppose that art 
and literature have any immunities which absolve 
them from the commonest requirements of taste and 
decency. We may admit all this and yet not be quite 
ready to perceive that another form of literature, the 
cynico-satirical novel of society, though it does not 
make a specialty of passion, may injure us by sedu- 
lously concealing from our eyes the ideal of: excel- 
lence. He must describe with all his vigor what he 
can observe—the potato blight and the vine-disease. 
He says : “Notice the minute ramitications which hold 
this cancer to its place—how deeply seated. All tu- 
mors are deeply seated, yet by my art you will be so 
absorbed with the constitution of tumors that you 
will not care to notice a healthy body—not that you 
love tumors much, but that you love art more. See 
how blank that gentleman looks as I deftly extract 
his pet excrescence. Youlaugh; but I have no doubt 
you all have one like it.” It is into this vein that Mr. 
Thackeray tvo often falls. Such is the protest of the 
real against the ideal. It is a fatal symptom when art, 
tired of sentimental ideals, attempts to set up a bare 
and disgusting real, and sets itself with precocious 
merriment about discovering disease. If literature 
wishes to be redemptive by adhering to nature, it must, 
after abandoning sensual passion and morbid sar- 
casm, cling to the old, manly, real ideal. The ‘magi- 
nation is the mistress of the world when she is the 
sister of truth. Vice is fast enough exposed by the 
prevalence of noble-mindedness. Out of all the 
things in this world, and in human nature which are 
real, the imagination will keep us supplied with noble 
forms and patterns, instead of those which only 
amuse or repel us with their consistent vulgarity. 





ANNIVERSARY NOTES. 
FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION, 

The chair—as the word goes—on Friday forenoon 
week was occupied by Mr. Frothingham, who stood 
up in his proud, manly strength and beauty and 
spoke at some length. He said the Free Religionists 
had come out frora the old Egypt of thought with the 
idea that the human mind is responsible only to it- 
self, and though invited and tempted, in passing 
through the wilderness—desert—to stop at the oases 
and share the grass, the water and the dates there 
abounding, and follow their trades and occupations, 
yet. though these things are good, after four years of 
wandering they still must go on—warring against su. 
perstition, dogmatism, ritualism, ecclesiasticism and 
every system of oppression of the human mind. He 
said there were no happier things anywhere said of 
Christianity than among them, but if Christianity is 
superstition, better without it. Better America to be 
free than Christian; better free than religious. The 
slavery of the human mind a cruel despotism, more 
dangerous than chattel slavery, because it is upon the 
higher nature. He eulogized Mr. Abbot’s indepen- 
dent, self-sacrificing course, and expressed the hope 
that they should work their way upward and on- 
ward. 

In introducing to the audience the Rev. Mr. Chad- 
wick—whose occasional poems are so charming, and 
of whom otherwise I have heard much.praise—Mr. 
Frothingham made a sort of playful apology for call- 
ing him reverend, seemingly to the effect that he was 
something betterthan that. Indeed, his youthful face 
and lisping voice were in striking contrast with his 
manner of treating his subject. Upon his theme of 
“Religion and Freedom of Thought in America,”’ 
he said that each generation should consider what 
had come down from the past, and proceeded to show 
the evil effects of a union of church and state, either 
when the government is subject to the religion, or the 
religion to the government. Christianity began to 
decline in its purity and freedom from its support by 
Constantine; all the evils of Mohammedanism trace- 
able toit= union with the government; Luther’s move- 
ment less strong when he submitted it to the German 
princes; the union in Sweden caused nothing better 
than an occasional act of injustice; and England's 
example scarce better. Allof which warnings should 
deter America from a pursuit of the golden fleece of 
ecclesiasticism, or any governmental interference 
whatever in religion. He said already our Fast proc- 
lamations, when nobody fasted, were lies, at best an 
excuse for more holidays; we should have Thanks- 
giving all the same without the proclamation, and a 
well-meaning chaplain in a legislative body whose 
prayers were stump speeches for railroad bills or 








oman-suffrage was an offense that had better be 


dispensed with. Our manner of administering oaths 
is a farce, an idle superstition, and Jesus’ own words 
oppose it. He thought Sabbath laws unjust and un- 
necessary, and the forcing of the Bible in our public 
schools upon those who conscientiously are opposed 
to its reading was an excuse for their demand for a 
share of the school fund for separate schools. “Equal 
rights for all, and the right of thought on the highest 
themes,” the American idea. The proposed religious 
amendment to our constitution would have forbidden 
some of the firmest supporters of our government 
from subscribing to the constitution: Washington, 
Jefferson and Franklin, Garrison, Lincoln and Sum- 
ner, their religious ideas not being in accord with it; 
and the sacredness of majorities is the only possible 
excuse for its adoption. But, if might makes right. 
it has a right to do anything with the government it 
can, and government by the people and for the peo- 
ple, don’t mean majorities only, but all the people, 
minorities as well. Belief in God and Christ never 
restrained cruelties in the state. Incestuous popes 
acknowledged Christ. So did King George; and the 
South was always more religious than the North, 
drawing from the Bible arguments for slavery. We 
need no new Sinai to introduce God into the consti- 
tution. ‘Thou shalt not take God’s namein vain.” It 
would be in vain in the constitution. The Koran con- 
tains & maxim worthy to be heeded: “A nation that 
puts a@ man into an office when there is a better one 
for that office sins against God.” The government is 
one thing, the nation another. The constitution and 
the nation are now better than the government and its 
administration, Other nations look to our practices 
rather than our theories and assertions. We need to 
put God in the nation, his truth in our laws, his jus- 
tice in the administration, his holiness in our lives. 

Remarks were made by Mr. Connor, who said he 
went to hear the Rey. Prof. Seelye’s arguments in 
favor of the innovation upon the constitution, in 
the hope to hear from a man so able something 
worthy the cause. He listened till he quoted from Dr 
Franklin in defense of his position; which seemed 
immensely satisfactory, the closing of the argument 
to Mr. Connor. 

An essay was read by Mrs. Burleigh in the same 
vein as the others—freedom of thought and speech. 
Most women have mingled less than men in the 
strifes of the world, have less strength, less tact to 
face opposition with calmuess; in their finer organi- 
zation, perhaps, have a keener sense of right and 
wrong, us one author, in speaking of Swedenborg, 
Dante and Milton, said, **Hell opens in the holiness of 
such men.” Hence, women, especially young women 
before the full flowering of judgment and patience, 
are likely to be warmer than men in their denuncia- 
tions of evil. Twice have I heard Mrs. Burleigh, and 
she has seemed to me intensely severe in her censure 
of the old church. With all its absurdities, short- 
comings, despotisms and cruelties, it certainly has 
been of use in the world, or it would not have been per- 
mitted to exist, and still is of use to multitudes of peo- 
ple. All are not in a stute to receive the new dispen- 
sation; neither is it best, nor according to progress, to 
censure people out of one church, faith, or into an- 
other. She was very warm in her protest against the 
authority, ‘n these days, of the old bachelor Jew who 
forbade women to preach, which elicited applause. 
Though I did not really sympathize with the applause 
I was amused, and reminded of a suggestion once 
made by an ancient maiden, that St. Paul in early life 
was crossed in love. The very possibility of the as- 
sertion being true, which is quite probable, should 
shield him from being censured as a bachelor, which 
mistake in the land to which he has gone was long 
ago righted, of course. 

Mrs. Mott next took the platform and said she 
wished to say a word in defense of St. Paul. She said 
he never did forbid women to preach; on the contra- 
ry, he always spoke of women as _ his fellow-laborers, 
and even gave directions how they should appear 
when praying or prophesying. She said there were 
dissensions in the churches in those days, and what 
he said against women speaking in the churches was 
scarce a command, rather a suggestion that it would 
not become them to enter into such quarrels. She 
also had a word of objection to what Mr. Frothing- 
ham said about freedom being better than religion. 
True religion is always free. It is needless for me to 
say scarce more than a word of the beautiful old age 
of this woman in whom charity and patience seems 
to have attained their growth. Indeed she is not old 
except physically. The heart that is true ty its high- 
est ideals never grows old. 

Prof. Clarke was in a facetious vein, and read a 
letter to Ulustrate bigotry. He had received it from a 
New Yorker in answer toa request he had made as a 
member of the Christian Union for specimens of 
New York geologic rocks to add to their collection. 
The man inguired why he was of the Christian Union 
rather than the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
adding that he could furnish any amount of geologic 
specimens, but not a rock would he send tu such a set 
of graceless heretics ! 

The long sessiou Was really becoming rather fatigu- 
ing when the venerable Mr. Alcott arose; but one 
could not otherwise than forget all weariness as he 
drew so vivid and agreeable a picture of the church 
of the future, with its small circular auditorium, its 
walls adorned with pictures, statues and mottoes 
from the great and good of the past, drawing thither 
speakers and listeners from the highest and best of 
the present world. 

And then Mr. Bartol was reserved as the last speak- 
er; and who that had ever heard him could forego 
the pleasure of remaining tu listen to the words of 
wisdom, the pearls that would drop from his lips, and 
to enjoy the pleasant picture of his face rippling with 
smiles as he spoke? He said this was an era of com- 
parative religions. Mr. Parker had detined religion 
as a sense of dependence. Mr. Emerson had said it 
was the awe and trembling of the human mind when 
contemplating the infinite. Himself defined it, right 
action of the faculties of the human mind. We want 
room for truth and freedom; room for conviction. If 
he might be permitted the egotism he would give us a 
bit of biography. He was brought up in the strictest 
sect of Baptist Calvinism. He did not, in childhood, 
think of God as one who builf~the earth and lighted 
the sun and poured out the waters, but as a sort of 
iron pillar who built the meeting-house and settled 
the minister. He used to hear him preach in a loud 
voice about the judgment, and when, on a warm day, 
a weak woman would be carried out fainting, he 
would think to himself, there goes another poor sin- 
ful soul to the judgment. What neither father nor 
mother nor minister ever knew, for hours by himself, 
when not more than eight years old, he would repeat, 
“God be merciful to me a sinner.” We must not be 
bigoted; must not be bigoted against bigots. John 
Quincy Adams was once asked to deliver a lecture on 
Anti-Masonry, when he replied there was but one 
thing in the world he hated more than Masonry, and 
that was anti-Masonry. Don’t think the world follow- 
ing you if they seem to be following the same way, like 
the half-intoxicated man, who, seeing some soldiers 
in bright uniforms behind him, thinking they were 
following him, straightened himself up to the best of 
his ability, when they turned a corner and he found 
himself deserted. The world will not stop when you 
die. Let us have the platform of sincerity. Let us 
have it—oh, we shall have it—the grace to be humble. 
Don’t be proud. Don’t fall back into bigotry. 

And 30, in his inimitable way, does he lead you on 
to the holy land of good living, good will to all. 

PSYCHE. 

At the afternoon session the Secretary read letters 


| from Rev. Charles H. Malcom, a Baptist clergyman of 
| Newport, R. L., and others, regretting inability to be 


present. Mr. C. D. B. Mills, of Syracuse, then read 
an essay on the questiva, “Does religion represent a 
permanent sentiment of the human mind, or is ita 
perishable institution?’ Tracing the progress of re- 
ligious beliefs from the Fetich up through theocracy 
to Christianity, he announced his conviction that they 
wowdd go further yet. Pure worship is the worship 
of the perfect—the prayer of the soul to ideal excel- 
lence. Religion is the apprehending all things as 
they are—willingness to do and to suffer, and this re- 
ligion will never perish while worthy ambitions 
quicken the human soul—it will goon and on, until 
the soul shall have exhausted the infinitude of God. 
Mr. Horace Seaver took ground in opposition to Mr. 
Mills. The infinite was beyond his comprehension. 
He believed this world was the “be-all and the end- 
alr.’ and that mankind need no such teacher and 
guide as religion, because humanity and reason 
teaches them whattodo. When men will think for 
themselves then they will come out right. Mr. Giles 
B. Stebbins, of Detroit, read extracts from a book 
written by himeelf, entitled Chapters from the Bible 
of the Ages.” Mr. J.R. Hatch succeeded Mr. Steb- 
bins in an address ridicaling what he called “nasal 
piety,” and expressing his belief that it was declin- 
ing. 

In the evening the first essayist was Rey. O. B. 
Frothingham, who chose for his subject “The Reli- 
gion of Humanity,” which discards the supernatural, 
he said, under every technical definition. Whatever 





is above man it regards as his dream. It accommo- 


dates itself to the law of evolution, rejects the Jewish 
myth of paradise and a perfect Adam, and considers 
the race as having struggled upward from an inchoate 
stock and destined to advance to still loftier heights. 
It puts into this life what ordinary people put into 
another. He spoke of Charles Kingsley, Frederick W. 
Robertson and F. D. Maurice as men who at heart 
were free religionists. Mrs. Lucretia Mott, after al- 
luding to her experience as a minister in the Quaker 
society for more than fitty years, urged the carrying 
out in actual life the truth and kindness and good- 
ness which their theories recommended, concluding 
by an appeal against the barbarism of war. She was 
succeeded by Mr. Alexander Loos, of Philadelphia, 
representing the German Freie Gimeinden, the origin, 
principles and aims of which he explained at length. 
Mr. Samuel Longfellow, in a few closing sentences, 
besought the believers in free religion to show forth 
their largeness of miud by abstaining not only from 
religious creeds but from private prejudices. The 
convention then adjourned. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS, 

Station Life in New Zealand is the name of a pleasant, 
sossippy account, given in the form of letters, by 
Lady Barker. Without pretensions to literary tluish 
it gives vivid sketches of every-day life in the rather 
unusual surroundings with simple, hearty earnest- 
nestness that chains the interest and offends in no 
way a fastidious literary taste.—Lee & Shepard have 
the book. 

Oliver Ditson & Co. have published The Emerson 
Method for Reed Organs, containing easy and pro- 
gressive lessons, scales and studies; voluntaries, in- 
terludes, songs and quartettes; and a large number 
of choice pieces of various styles, selected, origi- 
nal, etc. In these days, when the reed organ is an 
indispensable adjunct of school and chapel wor- 
ship and family need, this collection, which has been 
prepared with great care by Messrs. L. O. Emerson 
and W.S. B. Matthews, cannot but meet the want 
Which has been long felt. 

T. Robinson Warren, who has achieved an enviable 
position among journalists by his letters in Wilkes’s 
Spirit of the Times, has been blest also in the oppor- 
tunity of rearing three sons, and he dedicates his 
book, Shooting, Boating and Fishing for Young Sports- 
men, “to my three boys, John, Schuyler and Kearney, 
With the hope that it will lead them to the cultiva- 
tion of manly sports.” Although written for the lo- 
cality of New Jersey, the book will answer for any 
meridian. The use of gunpowder; the component 
parts of the gun, how to use and keep it in good con- 
dition, how ty load, ete.; Snipe-shooting, Ducking, 
Quail and Woodcock shooting; the Dog; Boat-sailing ; 
Fishing, are titles of the several chapters, which are 
well illustrated.—Scribner, Armstrong & Co., New 
York, publishers.—For sale by A. Williams & Co. 

Thoughts upon Government, by Arthur Helps—Kob- 
erts Brothers, publishers, Boston—is a consideration 
of the duties, powers and privileges of government, 
and especially of the limits which should be assigned 
to its interference. The learned author maintains that 
government is not less, but more, wanted as civiliza- 
tion advances, and that we must advance into, rather 
than recede from, what is called “paternal govern 
ment.” This idea is well illustrated and demon- 
strated. Amongst a free people, he asserts, the dan- 
ger always is of too litle governmental interference, 
rather than of too much. This chapter of the book, 
and chapter 7th, “On Attracting Able Men to the 
Service of Government,” as well as chapter 13th, 
~The Education of a Statesman,” can be studied with 
protit, as well as can the whole of the work of twenty- 
one chapters, which is dedicated to the author’s noble 
friend, Lord Derby, who is one of the nicest and most 
distinguished of the English statesmen of the pres- 
ent age. 

Practical Horse-Shoeing, by G. Fleming, F. R.G.S., 
ete., and President of the Central Veterinary Medical 
Society, ete., isa publication by the Scottish Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals at Edinburgh, 
—an “essay on horse-shoeing in connection with the 
comfort and soundness of the horse,” which obtained 
the first prize out of upwards of forty essays which 
were submitted to a committee composed of five gen- 
tlemen of thorough education in all veterinary matters, 
The learned secretary of the society, in his preface, 
well says that itis a painful reflection that the ad- 
vance of civilization seems ever to be accompanied 
by an aggravation of certain evils; and in po instance 
is this more marked than in the terrible amount of 
suffering unnecessarily endured by the horse. Very 
much of this suffering results from imperfect knowl- 
edge of the anatomy of the foot, and of the true func- 
tions of its various parts, and from consequent mal- 
practice in its treatment, especially in the application 
of the shoe. The illustrations—of which there are 
twenty-nine—are appropriate. We commend the book 
tu all who have anything todo with horses as a tunely 
publication, full of wise, practical instruction. To 
the professed farrier it will be found invaluable. 
Published by D. Appleton & Co., New York.—For 
sale by Noyes, Holines & Co. 

Blackwood, for May, reaches us in the re-print of 
the Leonard Scott Publishing Company. The article 
most deserving attention is the continuation of 
“French Home Life,” the writer of which, this month, 
talks most usefully and entertainingly of the French 
language, its wonderful flexibility and precision, and 
the many nice shades of meaning of which a sjight 
inversion may make the same sentence capable. The 
writer cites numbers of illustrative passages, and the 
paper would seem to be of real practical value to 
the student of the French language and literature, 
Another article on “The Situation in France” holds 
the opinion, which could hardly have found expres- 
sion in Blackwood fifly years ago, that not only is it 
likely that a genuine republican form will be the 
next which French government will assume, but that 
there is no abstract reason why such a-government 
may not succeed. A paper on Church Reform treats 
of that somewhat threadbare subject, the English 
Book of Common Prayer, but is interesting as show- 
ing the depths of bathos into which the would-be re- 
formers of the magnificent English of the liturgy 
have fallen. “A True Reformer” and The Maid of 
Sker” are continued, and, in “Statesmen ia and out of 
Parliament,’ Mr. Gladstone and his ministry are 
handled in somewhat of the old Blackwood cut-and 
thrust manner, 

To every merchant whose facilities for the transac- 
tion of business in distant cities have been increased 
by the aid of expresses, and to all classes of persons 
who avail themselves of these mediums of communi- 
cation and transportation, the little volume by T. W. 
Tucker, entitled Waifs from the Way-Bills of an Old 
Expressman, is one of more than ordinary interest. 
In a pleasing and familiar manner Mr. Tucker nar- 
rates the history of the rise and progress of the differ- 
ent express Companies in the United states, and sea- 
sons his narrative with many spicy and humorous 
anecdotes, together with thrillings accounts of disas- 
ters by sea and land. One of the most interesting 
portions of the book is an account of the burning ot 
the steamer “Lexington,” on Long Island Sound, by 
which one hundred and forty persons perished. The 
story of David Crowley, mate of the steamer, who 
was one of the four survivors of the awful catas- 
trophe, is one of absorbing interest. Mr. Crowley 
escaped from the burning steamer by means of a 
bale of cotton, on which he drifted fifty-three miles, 
after having been exposed to the bleak winds of Jan- 
uary for. more than forty-eight hours. The book is 
appropriately dedicated to Alvin Adams, and is em- 
bellied by a beautifully-engraved portrait of that 
distinguished and enterprising gentleman.— Pub- 
lished by Lee & Shepard, Boston. 

The Life of Abraham Lincoln. By Ward H. Lamon, 
— Boston, James R. Osgood § Co.—This book will be 
read with interest as containing more authentic in- 
formation of Mr. Lincoln’s private life than has ever 
before been given to the public. Mr. Lamon dwells at 
length on his early poverty, the obscurity and low 
condition of his parents, his success and failure in 
affairs of the heart, his buried love and cold duty to 
the living. and sometimes exercises too keen a dis- 
crimination as to his faults, which the mantle of char- 
ity might cover in discussion of a less renowned 
individual; this is better than a mere eulogy, and 
heightens the chiaro-oscuro of the picture. Mr. Lin- 
coln’s worldly success was the greatest an American 
citizen Can attain; but he will live for posterity as the 
moral hero, and became so when his love of justice 
became stronger than self-love; then (as Emerson 
says) “he joined hands with God against fate” and 
linked his name with eternal justice. This biogra- 
pher lacks, perhaps, the delicate power of analysis 
and dramatic fervor which characterizes Mr. Parton’s 
productions in that department of literature, where 
he stands alone among our writers. It is an inciden- 
tal work of an inartistic author, but is marked by a 


directness and sagacity and decided independence 
of tone; as where, for instance, he acquits Mr. Lin- 
coln of orthodox saintship, and places him among the 
so-called infidels of the Theodore Parker school, 
whose works he read with interest, and even wrote a 
pamphlet peng oe | the same doctrines. To sub- 
stantiate our criticism we recommend the reader 
to the perusal of these interesting pages. 
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Grant and Greeley. 


The unanimity which attended the renomina- 
tion of President Grant has put a different 
phase on the political situation from that which 
It now becomes quite 
evident that Mr. Greeley is to be endorsed by 
convention of Baltimore. 
Whether this will be by a formal nomination, 
or by abstention from all nominations, remains 
We regard 
it as almost certain that there will be but two 
candidates for President before the people this 
fall, and they the two we have named, though 
some of the revenue-reformers still talk of put- 


it held only a week ago. 


the Democratic 


to be seen; probably the former. 


ting Mr. Adams in the field. 


The hearty accord with which President 


Grant was named for reélection by the Republi- 


can convention showed the Democracy that 


they could count little on Republican defection. 


It was well enough for temporary purposes to 


shout ‘‘an office-holders’ convention ;” but they 
knew in their hearts that such enthusiasm was 
no manufactured article by stipendiaries of the 
government, but a genuine feeling that the Re- 


publicans had the power and were determined 


to use it to continue a Republican administra- 
tion. Hence, measures must be taken at once, 
not only to meet it, but to preserve their organ- 
ization intact. For several years the Demo- 


cratic party has been in process of disintegra- 


tion. Another defeat, in ail human _ proba- 
bility, would end its existence. By the adop- 
tion of Greeley a chance would be left to 


constitution providing for the election of the 
President by a direct vote of the people and 
abolishing the office of Vice-President; relat- 
ing to the fisheries; to carry into effect the pro- 
visions of the Washington treaty; to secure the 
public lands to actual settlers; for the consoli- 
dation of Indian tribes under a civil govern- 
ment to be called the Territory of Oklahoma; 
granting bounty to persons of color who were 
slaves prior to April 19, 1861; to promote im- 
migration to the United States; extending the 
power of the President to the suspending of the 
writ of habeas corpus in the several States; 
the punishment of polygamy in Utah; for the 
grants of lands to railroads, and to revive 
shipbuilding. 

The business accomplished includes a greater 
number of bills than for any long session for 
several preceding Congresses, though probably 
a less proportion of them are of the first impor- 
tance. 





The Musical Festival. 

The arrangements for the grand irternational 
peace jubilee in this city, next and the succeed- 
ing weeks, are rapidly being consummated. 
The national bands and distinguished artists 
that are to participate in the musical exposition 
are daily arriving, and, with the magnificent 
building that has been erected, the great chorus 
and orchestra that have been organized, and all 
the other adjuncts of the affair, give promise 
of such a demonstration in the interest of art as 
has never before been attempted even in the 
long-established centers of musical culture or 
gigantic national demonstrations. 

We are aware that the advocate of the purely 
classical school of music sets his heart and in- 





preserve the party lines and receive some of the 
good things of office, which latter would materi- 
ally contribute to thatend. If the administration 


fluence against such monster demonstrations as 
this. 


He says it is noise and loudness, not art. 


should prove a failure, they would not be re- 
sponsible for it; if it succeeded, their chance 


of a full victory the next time would be greatly 


We pardon something to his love of quiet, when 
we reflect that the number of persons who ac- 
cept his interpretation of the true musical idea 
is very small—out of any conceivable propor- 


promoted. With these conditions of the politi- 
cal problem before them, and the unquestioned 
strength of Grant to intimidate them, the Dem- 
ocratic leaders have, we infer, determined to 
take Greeley and make the best run possible 
for partial or full success, as the weakness 
of Greeley’s character, or their own aptness, 
may decide. 

The indications of this purpose are numerous. 
First, Mr. August Belmont, chairman of the 
national committee, hitherto a warm opponent 
of Mr. Greeley, has written a letter in behalf 
of his old enemy. Second, the World, largely 
owned by Mr. Belmont, and the most able and 
influential of the pronounced Democratic jour- 
nals, it is understood, will soon change for him, 
maintaining that their opposition secured the 
nomination of Grant, who is the easiest candi- 
date to beat. Third, the Democratic journals, 
generally, even those heretofore disposed to 
mike a little fun of Greeley, are now quasi de- 
fenders of ‘‘the farmer of Chappaqua.” Fourth, 
Democratic State conventions in Indiana, South 
Carolina, Iowa, Kansas, Vermont and Missouri, 
on the same day, simultaneously express a desire 
for his nomination. Fifth, Mr. Greeley’s man- 
agers at Washington and New York give pri- 
vate assurances that the alliance with the De- 
mocracy is perfect, and that their man will have 
surely two-thirds of the convention at Balti- 


more. There are other indications, but these 


music. 
to arrest the attention of those who eventually 
will become classical exponents. 
in keeping with the ‘‘popular” taste, asks for 
something grand. 
chorus. 
citals, he asks for something refined and sooth- 
ing. 
gramme devoted to this phase of the art. What- 
ever he hears, by the sublime law of musical 
culture, leads him up to something better and 
nobler. 
monster demonstrations start an interest in mu- 
sic that eventuates in the production of zealous 
and cultured favorers of the higher forms of 
composition. 


ministered to music. 
by many, opposed as have been few projected 
enterprises in this city, it called into being nu- 
merous choral societies all over New England. 
Those who came together merely for a holiday 
excursion based on musical enjoyment, filled 
with the grand enthusiasm, have maintained 
their organization for three years, have prac- 
ticed not only the more familiar oratorios and 
chorals, but have attempted some of the more 
difficult. 


tion to those in the community who are fond of 


There must be a beginning somewhere 
The novice, 


He gets it in the magnificent 
Attuned by the grandeur of these re- 


He secures it in those numbers of the pro- 


There can be no question that even 


One has but to recur to the jubilee of three 


years ago to note how completely that affair has 


Received with derision 


They have filled the whole land with 


are sufficient. 
We 


tioned whether it would be attained. 


of weakness. 


sentiments and national loyalty, vote for Gen. 


Grant, with the additional excuse that, though 


a Republican, he is not an ultra Republican. 
The consideration that the weakness of the par- 
ty, alone, has caused this abdication of party 


usage and organization, will also tell on those 


who do not care to belong to a dissolving and 
disintegrating force. They will have an excuse 
for going for ‘‘the great captain,” and go for him 
they will. Meanwhile, to the mass of the busi- 
ness men this neglect to put their own candi- 
dates in nomination will be a confession of weak- 
ness which gives no assurance that the Demo- 
cratic party has the power to avert a financial 
crisis should one threaten, or in any other way 
keep the ship of commerce on an even keel. 
They will vote ‘‘want of confidence” sponta- 
neously, without even assembling in town-meet- 
ing. 

On the other hand, there will be presented to 
the country a compact, united, enthusiastic and 
determined party, with popular candidates, a 
sound minister of finance, frankly-expressed 
principles, a glorious record, high aspirations, 
and thorough and enduring loyalty to the coun- 
try, for the approbation of the people. With 
such issues joined we can have no doubt of the 
result. On the contrary, we believe in the 
overwhelming success of the Republican organ- 
ization. If they do not make a sweepstakes of 
the field, the like of which has not been known 
before in our political annals, we shall be great- 
ly disappointed in all the signs of the times. 





Good-bye to Congress. 

Congress adjourned on Monday night. The 
** enforcement act” amendment to the appropri- 
ation bill promised at one time to be a stum- 
bling-block to an harmonious separation, but a 
compromise was offered and accepted by both 
parties, the essential provision being that au- 
thorizing the appointment, by a United States 
circuit judge, upon the application of ten re- 
putable citizens, of two official witnesses of 
each registration and election district, who shall 
have the right and the power to be present during 
the entire proceedings and witness all that takes 
place to the making up of the final returns. 
They can do nothing more, but in this position 
and authority they are to be fully protected 
from attack or interference. 
the amendment was finally reached by a third 
conference committee. The substitute finally 
agreed on is entirely satisfactory to the authors 
and friends of the original amendment as adopt- 


ed by the Senate, and is believed to contain all | 


its important provisions and safeguards to se- 
cure purity of elections. 


the ku-klux and civil-rights bill in addition. 


Among the important bills and resolutions 


have never doubted that this condition 
of the political canvass would be the best for 
both parties, though we have hitherto ques- 
While 
the union of Cincinnati and Baltimore has some 
elements of strength, it has also more conditions 
The very fact that a lifelong 
Whig and Republican and high-tariff man is the 
candidate of the historic Democratic and essen- 
tially free-trade party, will cause discontent 
with a large portion of the organization, who 
will remain passive, or, in preference of fixed 


This mild form of 


The Republicans ob- 
tain the right of the majority to direct and con- 
trol legislation, and the principle of the exten- 
sion of federal authority to secure fair and 
honest elections at every voting-place in all 
parts of the country, avoiding the responsibility 
of an extra session; while the Democrats are 
let off with a much milder form of the enforce- 
ment act, and by escaping the extra session es- 
cape the certainty of being compelled to take 


singers. They have changed the character of 
home amusements, oftentimes substituting re- 
fined and elevating pleasures for gross and 
sensual ones, or if not that, at least pass- 
ing from the trivial and ephemeral to the solid 
and satisfying delights of harmony. Every 
branch of the music business, piano manufac- 
turing, organ-construction, sheet-music print- 
ing, has been increased in volume and perfected 
in detail by that demonstration. ‘The whole 
community, as it were, has been lifted up by 
the afflatus of that once much-derided and bur- 
lesqued demonstration. 

We confess to a large share of local pride in 
the already developed success of the present 
exposition. Instead of a plain building, without 
ornament without or paint within, we have an 
elegant structure, a model of architectural 
beauty and as tasteful as a boudoir, wholly 
erected and finished within seven weeks; from 
ten thousand, the chorus has swelled to over 
twenty thousand, and hundreds are refused 
daily; the orchestra is augmented one-half; the 
artists engaged are of world-wide reputation; 
the leading powers of the earth send their best 
representative musical organizations to partici- 
pate. Through much hindrance and opposition, 
despite the fears of the timid and the lukewarm- 
ness of old friends, the Executive Committee 
have steadily pursued their course, until now, 
if the elements are propitious, they are on the 
eve of presenting to the world the grandest 
demonstration in compliment to musical art that 
the human family ever realized, even if con- 
ceived. To the enthusiasm of one man, Mr. 
Patrick Stephen Gilmore, whose zeal in this 
cause can only be compared to that of the 
crusaders of old, is due the incentive which 
has led some of the best business-men of Bos- 
ton to embark in this great enterprise, assuming 
untold labor and perplexity, and pecuniary re- 
sponsibilities of hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars, confident that an appreciative public will 
respond to this disinterested labor for the honor 
of their city and the full development of musi- 
cal possibilities in our day and generation. 

To all who attend this grand jubilee Boston 
extends her most generous welcome. Its muni- 
cipality bestows almost regal tokens of regard 
upon the representatives of national power. 
Her musicians have reserved their greenest lau- 
rels for the high interpreters of art who have 
crossed the ocean to be with us. The whole 
population open wide their doors to receive the 
countless thousands who shall tarry with us for 
the next three weeks. There may be some mis- 
takes, some shortcomings, possibly some exag- 
gerations of detail, in the consummation of the 
design of this festival; but all may be assured, 
neighbors and guests alike, that but one purpose 
impels all having the affair in charge, and that 
is a testimonial to international amity, and the 
power of music to that end, that shall be credit- 
able to the civilization and humanity of the age. 





* Evxartsn anp American Boat-Race.—In an- 
other contest on the Thames, Monday, between | 
a London crew and the ‘‘Atalantas,” of New 
York, the American amateurs were greatly 
overmatched in strength and skill by their an- 
tagonists, who are veteran oarsmen. The New | 
Yorkers suffered the additional disadvantage of | 
rowing in a new English-built boat on a course 
with which they were scarcely familiar. The 
interest in the race on this side of the water 
was very small compared with that in the inter- 
national college race on the same course in Au- 
gust, 1869, but in London the contest seems to 
have awakened considerable enthusiasm. The 
“Atalantas” appear to have been beaten just 
about as severely as they succeeded in beating 


} 


that have failed this session are those for a one- 
term amendment to the constitution; for a 
commission on the subject of the wages and 
rights of labor and the division of profits be- 
tween labor and capital; the purchase of the 
island of Cuba; Mexican, Brazilian and Aus- 
tralian steamship subsidies; postal telegraph ; 
to prevent cruelty to animals; civil rights; 
civil service reform; authorizing ten or more 
sloops-of-war; proposing an amendment to the 


d 





the Harvard crew at Ingleside, near Springtield, 
last year. 


But for this easily-won and possibly 
eceptive victory, the *‘Atalantas” would hardly 


have had the courage to challenge the best oars- 
men of England. 
was nearly equalled by the Harvards two days 
afterwards, 
rowed the three miles in nearly a minute better 
time than they made. 
no means a representative American crew, 


Their time on that occasion 
while the Agricultural College 


The ‘‘Atalantas” are by 





Tricks In ALL Trapes. — A swindler who 
calls himself Thomas D. Thorp, and professes 
to have a place of business in New York, ina 
lithographed circular which we have seen, says 
he is a brewer, and combines with that occupation 
the less laborious one of selling revenue stamps. 
He is fortunate in both these pursuits, but more 
fortunate ina cousin, who ‘‘has full charge of the 
government printing-office in Washington, where 
all the revenue stamps are printed.” This con- 
venient relative furnishes him with all the stamps 
he uses in his brewery, and, as it is impossible 
for any one to tell how many are printed, he can 
get in this way all he wants. These personal 
details Mr. Thorp sends to certain gentlemen of 
this city who are brewers. He does this, not 
to excite their envy, to boast of his superior 
good fortune, or prove their inability to com- 
pete with a rival so favored. On the contrary, 
he offers to share with them his peculiar advan- 
tages—for a consideration, of course, but not an 
unreasonable one. He says: ‘‘Now, if you 
will agree to say nothing about this matter, I 
will furnish you with all the stamps you want. 
I will charge you only $20 for each $100 worth. 
You can send the money to me by mail for 
whatever amount you want. Remember ‘mum’ 
is the word.” The gentlemen favored by Mr. 
Thorp’s offer have not availed themselves of it, 
but we presume that many others have received 
the same tempting proposal, and some of them, 
most likely, have been deluded by it, since brew- 
ers are not exempt from human frailty, and here- 
and-there one may be found who is both dishon- 
est and stupid. We confidently believe, how- 
ever, that if any one has entrusted his money 
to the person who uses the name of Thorp, in 
the expectation of obtaining stamps at eighty 
per cent. discount, he has been disappointed, 
and has never received any stamps, good or 
bad, stolen or forged. 


ACCEPTANCE OF Gens. GRANT AND WILSON.— 
The tullowing sensible letter of acceptance by 
President Grant is in marked contrast with the 
pretentious document of Greeley :— 


Executive Mansion, 
Wasuinatoyn, D. C., June 10, 1872. 

Hon. Thomas Settle, President of the Nation- 
al Republican convention ; Paul Strauach, Elisha 
Baxter, C. A. Sargent, and other Vice-Presi- 
dents :—Gentlemen :--Your letter of this date, 
advising me of the action of the convention 
held in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, on the 5th 
and 6th of this month, and of my unanimous 
noniination tor the Presidency by it, is received. 
I accept the nomination, and through you return 
my heartfelt thanks to your constituents for this 
mark of their confidence and support. If elect- 
ed in November, and protected by a kind Prov- 
idence in health and strength to perform the 
high trust conferred, I promise the same zeal 
and devotion to the good of the whole people 
for the future of my official life as shown in the 
past. Past experience may guide me in avoid- 
ing mistakes inevitable with novices in all pro- 
fessions and all occupations. When relieved 
from the responsibilities of my present trust by 
the election of a successor, whether it be at the 
end of this term or the next, I hope to leave to 
him as executive a country at peace within its 
own borders, at peace with outside nations, witha 
credit at home and abroad, and without embar- 
rassing questions to threaten its future prosper- 
ity. With the expression of a desire to see a 
speedy healing of all the bitterness between 
sections, parties or races of citizens, and the 
time when the title of citizen carries with it all 
the protection and privileges to the humblest 
that it does to the most exalted, I subscribe my- 
self, Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

U. S. Grant. 

Senator Wilson responded verbally to the 
call of the officers of the national convention, 
saying, impromptu :— 

I will in a day or two give you an answer in 
writing to this communication. I take this oc- 
casion, however, to thank you and the members 
of the convention you represent for this mani- 
festation of confidence. As I neither asked nor 
wrote to any member of the convention to give 
me a vote I am all the more grateful for their 
generous support. I am grateful, too, for the 
friendly tone of the Republican press of the 
country. For thirty-six years in public life and 
private life I have striven to maintain the dis- 
tinguishing idea of the Republican party—free- 
dom and equality of all men. I have striven 
ever to be true to my country and to the rights 
of our common humanity, to know no sectional 
interest, nor race, nor color. In the future, as 
in the past, I shall unfalteringly adhere to those 
principles which are the convictions of my 
judgment, heart and conscience. I am clearly 
of the opinion that the great soldier who ren- 
dered such illustrious services to the country in 
the great civil war will be reclected President 
of the United States. His hamanity to the van- 
quished, his firmneés to indicate the rights of the 
humble and defenceless, and his devotion to the 
leading ideas of the Republican party, cannot 
be questioned. I esteem it a high honor to be 
associated with him in the coming contest. 
While I am grateful to the friends who gave me 
such generous support I honor those who ad- 
hered with such devotion to Mr. Colfax. We 
have been personal and political friends for 
nearly twenty years, and it is a source of pro- 
found satisfaction to me that our personal rela- 
tions have not been disturbed by the recent con- 
test. While I never shall cease to feel grateful 
to the friends who honored me by their support, 
I shall ever entertain sincere respect for those 
who deemed it their duty to give their support 
to others. I hope that we shall strive to win to 
our support every honest and patriotic man in 
the country, every man true to the rights of hu- 
manity, every man who would elevate the condi- 
tion of the toiling millions and have our republic 
become a great Christian nation and an example 
to the world. Let it be understood that our 
ranks are wide open to receive all devoted to 
the country and who would advance the happi- 
ness and general well-being of all sections of 
the land and all conditions of the people. The 
Republicans should offer the hand of reconcilia- 
tion to all fair-minded and honorable men, and 
use all legitimate means to achieve success for 
the honor and salvation of the country, as well 
as for that of the party which saved the Union 
and established freedom in every part of the 
land. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 


Mr. Sumner’s Speech. 

To THE Epiror OF THE COMMONWEALTH: — You 
said in your last issue that so far as youhad gathered 
the sentiments of Mr. Sumner’s friends since his 
speech you had found “scarcely one that approves 
itas wholly just, or as likely to add to his fame.” 
Will you allow me to count myself as one, and give a 
reason or two. 

Since perusing the answers that have been made to 
that speech I am fully confirmed in the opinion that it 
Was not only wholly just. as concerned President 
Grant, but that the corruption of the party that sup- 
ports him has proceeded to such an extent that Mr. 
Sumner had no right to withhold it. Whatever flaws 
may be picked in his taste or his rhetoric, his fidelity 
to the glorious ideal of a republic which every good 
citizen ought to cherish at the risk of party ostracism, 
will insure him fame enough in the long run. Time 
will take good care of that. The tone in which the 
admitted nepotism and office-selling of the President 
is accepted and justified by his many servile and 
slimy-tongyed advocates is even more frightful than 
the facts themselves. It makes a man hang his head 
for shame, and almost despair of the republic. The 
failure in civil office of one for whose military services 
the republic is so justly grateful ought not te have 
been visited with the terrible penalty of a renomina- 
tion, still less should this penalty be enhanced by re- 
election. The party should have tenderly laid him 
aside, so as, if possible, to prevent the failure from 
eclipsing the success. 

Mr. Sumner would undoubtedly have foregone his 
speech if the mercenary politicians of the party had 
not by their too effective arts made the renomination 
inevitable. Now that he is renominated, if he has a 
true friend in the United States, that man will be sure. 
whatever else he does. not to vote the ticket with his 
name on it, if it be only to prevent the blight which 
another four years of office is sure to bring upon his 
fame. Mr. Sumner performed an unwelcome and 
painful duty, not a moment too early; and while he 
is howled at as ‘‘slanderous,” “malignant,” “bitter” 
and “disappointed,” by unscrupulous and ignorant 
partisans, there are many saddened friends of Grant 
who know very well that a merciful reticence is the 
moat remarkable characteristic of Mr. Sumner’s 
speech. 

I am at a loss to see why friendship, not to speak of 
patriotism, should not hold a president to the strict 


est ideal of the most austere period of the republic, 
or what good can come to him by letting him down to 
the level of those later administrations which slavery 
inflicted upon us. It seems to me the ideal of this 
decade should be higher than that of any which has 
preceded it; and by the sober second-thonght of the 
people on Mr. Sumner’s speech I am sure it will be. 
Party is not omnipotent, nor its wire-workers demi- 
gods. 

A people who so well know that they were emanci- 
pated from the great curse more by the patriotism 
and self-sacrifice of the multitudes of the dead than 
by the heroism of any one living, are not going to let 
presidents down to the ideal of Fisk, or Tweed, or 
the little Cesar who was extinguished at Sedan. 
They will at last honor the orator who holds them to 
something a little better than the world has seen be- 
fore. Iam aware that in the present contest there is 
nothing left them better than negation. But there 
has come an occasion when no is- more affirmative 
than yes, so far as concerns the high purpose of the 
Republican party. ELIZUR WRIGHT. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
From New York. 


SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
NEw YORK, June I1ith, 1872. 
WINDING UP. 

The.amiable and successful efforts of the Mendels- 
sohn Glee Club, an excellent society of musical ama- 
teurs, were received, the other evening, with appre- 
ciation and applause. Irving Hall rang to echoes 
which should render it classic from the lips of a 
youthful lady-vocalist who might well rival, in scope 
and brilliancy, the best of our professional artists; 
and the club itself (which delighted the privileged of 
Boston with a call, last year) gave its well-chosen 
songs very charmingly. The brothers Mills recalled 
Chopin by performing his beautiful rondo in C-major 
for two pianos, and a young violinist, who has already 
reaped great praise and plaudits, produced, upon the 
most difficult of instruments, effects not only as- 
tounding, but miraculous, except in one unlucky pas- 
sage, where, through some fault, either in the tool orin 
the arrangement, he very certainly “‘got into a scrape.” 

The melodious achievements of this peaceful enter- 
tainment (whereby vocal young bachelors are enabled 
to return the civilities offered to them, though a select 
some are also permitted to subscribe) had scarcely 
melted from our ears ere we were transported (friends 
in New York being like hospitable Aladdins or 
Mephistopheles with the evil left out) to that beautiful 
theater which, stately without and classical within, 
has been erected by Booth as the temple of his genius. 
The exquisite decorations would, in themselves, form 
a study if we had not come with the purpose of see- 
ing “Richard III.” for the first time in several years. 

Itis now the fashion to produce what are called 
“Shakesperian plays”—that is, to put these dramas 
on the stage with the scenery, architecture and dress 
of the place and times. This is most inspiring, most 
history-reviving, most magnificent; yet we would 
gladly see the same course pursued with regard to 
the dramas themselves. We fully recognize the diffi- 
culty of such an enterprise, the only “fixed star” of 
our histrionic heaven having tried it in earlier youth 
and seen how vain is the effort to erase old impres- 
sions by new where the adulteration runs so near to 
the original that their lines intertangle and trip the 
success-deserving reformer in his aspiration after 
strict Shakespearean purity. 

The only lesson learned from this estimable en- 
deavor and its ill-requiting issue should be this: We 
need a dramatic academy—a school where Shakespeare 
shall not be shorn of his shining, and whence candi- 
dates shall come forth armed against Cibber and his 
satellites, as we must call those degenerate dramatic 
cooks who serve up ill-spiced ragouts jof the best au- 
thors when the public might be taught to relish them 
“whole.” : 

The restoration of dramatic purity cannot be a task 
more difficult than the introduction of classic music 
into a new country; yet how much has been done in 
this direction within what seems scarcely more than 
a breathing-space of time! Those who once sighed 
at sonatas now soar into symphonies, and the broad 
wings of acoustic culture are spread over the land. 

Thus may it be with the Thespian art! Then shall 
our stage be, like the German, the oracle and model of 
linguistic strength and perfection; but even then, in 
the days of rechiselled taste and reintegrated power, 
we shall find very few actors such as Booth, whose 
genius, like that of Shakespeare, shines through the 
restrictions of a play as deformed as the shape and 
character of its hero. 

A whole chapter might be written upon the flerce 
and sensitive starts of this great artist at every allu- 
sion, even the faintest, to the misshapen self he had 
taken upon his graceful shoulders. Parents of those 
children who are fenced off by some physical pecu- 
liarity from the rest of the family should encourage 
the afflicted, by all means within their grasp, to leap 
over the barrier and fully join the circle, avoiding, if 
possible, all chance allusion to the external differ- 
ence. Otherwise they may plant the seeds of an al- 
most fatal warp in character and double the burden 
by their very efforts to lighten it. Of those who vol- 
untarily tread upon the wounds which they should 
heal, and for which they are often responsible, we 
will not speak. but forget that they have existed. 

The part of Richard, in Mr. Booth’s hands, is a 
good deal more elaborated, perhaps a little less spon- 
taneous, than it was ten years ago. If this bean er- 
ror, itis an error of genius, which is always prone 
to gild the gold it has already refined, even as vulgar 
ability is content with its own sketchiest efforts. 
Here isthe difference between egotism and aspiration, 
More beautiful are even the missteps of the latter 
than the self-complacent grovelling of the former attri- 
bute. It may be said that these should not be grouped 
together, since egotism is a quality, aspiration an act. 
We venture to assert, however, that aspiration, al- 
though possible and probable with all, is an inherent 
feature with some natures. They may stifle it—they 
may build over it. The earthquake comes with its aw- 
ful ery of **Death to the artificial!” The lava destroys 
the neat, choice dwellings which were built to replace 
the heavenly mansion; and, atthe end of the dreadful 
shock, there stands the stern volcano, pointing to the 
sky as the emblem of endless ideals ! 

On Sunday, Rev. Dr. Chapin preached an eloquent 
sermon on the *‘Ascension,” a manifestation which 
he thought highly necessary, both as a fitting conclu- 
sion and irrefragable confirmation of Christ’s divine 
life while here on earth, and as an encouragement and 
example to us. He thought that heaven was surely a 
restful place as Well as a divine state, and described it 
in such glowing terms that none could feel sorry to 
go there, although the fashion of longing to quit this 
earth, and groaning over, instead of trying to improve, 
a “wicked world,” has rather died away. The holier 
condition to which we can make transition here was 
beautifully touched upon, and the occasion was cer- 
tainly an edifying and delightful one. 

TANGIBLE ARTS. 

The beholder is astonished by the wide divergence 
between the paintings at the Academy of Design, this 
year, and those at Goupil’s excellent gallery, or the 
admirable French pictures so generously given for 
Chicago. Unless one can visit the academy in the spir- 
it of the young man who spoke with such fervor, the 
other evening, of anew work of art as presenting “the 
most beautiful piece of still-life—a leg of mutton and 
a beefsteak!’—the long array of portraits which cer- 
tainly do not disguise the utter commonplaceness of 
their originals, and of landscapes which, like a paint- 
ed lady, can only be viewed with pleasure from a safe 
distance, is rather appalling. A life-sized **“Greek wa- 
ter-carrier,” by Eaton, was beautiful enough, it is true, 
to counterbalance other disappointments (reviving, 
too, our deep regret on finding that Church’s **Parthe- 
non” had left Goupil’s, though his beautiful * Morning 
in the Tropics” remained); and there were, of course, 
many redeeming features, and some really delightful 
achievements; but the academy collection as a whole, 
is poor. More interesting from a progressive point of 
view is the room, full of student-drawings from the 
antique, below. Better still is it to wander marvelling- 
ly through the mazes of unsullied art in the chapel at 
Central Park, where the works of the immortal Craw- 
ford are seen in their original clay. Sternness and 
purity, strength and repose, would we could gaze on 
you forever! There looms up the undying Henry, gi- 
gantic in dimensions, fire-breathing in countenance. 
There stands the pale, calm Jefferson, law-giver of 
liberty. There is the goddess herself, her robe pro- 
faned by spangling the stars, which should be only 
indicated, not brought out in a relief never intended 
by the artist. There, too, are four intrusive little 
statues by a very incongruous somebody else who, we 
trust, will in time take them away again. The mas- 
sive yet desponding Indian, the gentle Hebe. the au- 
gust Otis, the beautiful Beethoven, the angelic face 
which stands carved on atomb at Mt. Auburn—neuar- 
ly all are here, save the casts of those works which 
were sent to Munich, to be eternalized in bronze. 

It was lately our privilege to see, at a well-known 
miner theater. a group of living statuary representing 
the **Rape of the Sabines.” A vast expanse of appar- 
ent marbles. under a fine light, formed the best tri- 
umph of the tableau-rirant school with which we have 
ever met; and in this colorless delineation of a sub- 
ject from the antique. where all that is personal. or 
even recognizable, must vanish in order to produce 
the sublimity of the general effect, is to be found the 
only severely artistic and non-egotistical form of this 
kind of exhibition. Might it not be successfully and 
enjoyably imitated in private circles? And in every- 
day life, if we could only ask the great Sculptor, in 
real earnestness, to carve us daily more and more 
into his own image, we should all go to constitute one 
vast group fitted to feast the angelic eyes, too ofteu 





turned away perforce and in sorrow! 





Well, to make a long story short, wherever we are, 
and however occupied, whether eating strawberries 
and cream at the “Brevyoort.” or watching the lights 
lying in bloody and amber streams on the dark waters 
of a night passage to Jersey city; whether hearing a 
good young Methodist speaker pray so loud that he 
certainly seemed to think the Lord was deaf, or driv- 
ing through the delights of beautiful Staten Island, 
already robed for summer; it will be pleasant to return, 
even if dog-tired and cat-sleepy, to the good though, 
monotonous old Hub! J. AR. 








BRIEF NOTES. 


Livingstone refuses to leave Africa. He is well, and 
fascinated with the country. 

The will of Samuel A. Way, contains a large be. 
quest, subject to a life interest of the family, which at 
some future time will be devoted to the erection of 
homes for the sewing-women of Boston. 

Our English brethren are getting on in popular in- 
stitutions. On Monday, at midnight. the ballot bill 
was passed to a second reading in the House of Lords 
by a vote of 86 against 56 after a long debate. 

We are indebted to Hon. Ginery Twichell for con- 
gressional favors. Our attentive representative has 
the thanks of the business community for his prompt 
attention to their requests. Mr. Twichell is a model 
representative in this respect. 

The next Senator from New Hampshire, is to be 
Bainbridge Wadleigh of Milford, who received Thurs- 
day night the Republican nomination, on the fifth bal- 
lot, against Senator Patterson and E.H. Rollins, the 
principal contestants. He began with three votes and 
ended with 152. On the first ballot, Patterson had 
102, and Rollins 67. Wadleigh is a lawyer, 42 years 
old, and reputed an able, genial and popular man. 

_ The government of the New England Hospital for 
Women and Children will hold a reception at the new 
house, on Codman avenue, west side of Shawmut ave- 
nue, Roxbury district, on Saturday next, from 4 to 9 
P.M., to enjoy a social reunion, and congratulate 
each other on the happy completion of the building. 
Music and speaking, as suits the occasion, will be of- 
fered. The reception will serve as a donation-party 
also. The hospital ‘will be formally dedicated Oct. 
29th, on the occasion of its annual meeting. 

The Aldermen on Monday concurred with the Coun- 
cil in asking for the opening of the reading-room of 
the public library on Sundays. The vote was 6 to 4— 
if all the Aldermen had been present it would have 
been 7 to5. Worcester, on the same day, by its Alder- 
men, passed a like order. There,as here, that same 
old “entering-wedge” was brought out and exhibited, 
but it did not scare so much as formerly. These 
measures will probably prove most advantageous to 
thousands of residents of the two cities. It will not 
be long before it will be difficult to tind a man who 
will acknowledge that he ever opposed this beneficent 
movement. 

Messrs, Prang & Co. have just issued a new map of 
Boston after the latest: survey with all the improve- 
ments ip progress. It is printed in tints, or plain, as 
desired; and all the horse-railroad routes, in the for- 
mer, are indicated by a bright yellow line, which will 
add greatly to the convenience of those having occa- 
sion to consult the map. It also contains a complete 
directory of the streets, hotels, public buildings and 
places of amusements. It is a valuable publication. 
They have also published a series of ‘Jubilee Cards,” 
which are quite a novelty in their way, good like- 
nesses of many of the most noted musicians, actors, 
poets and public men being given in a very elongated 
form. The effect produced is grotesque and funny. 





JUBILEE NOTES. 


During the musical-festival season the counting- 
room of the Commonwealth will be closed daily at 2 
o'clock, P. M. 

The full programmes of the first four grand concerts 
will be found elsewhere in our columns. 

Let us have peace. Gen. Grant and Horace Greeley 
are both to attend the jubilee. Also August Belmont. 
Also half a_million of sovereigns. 


The Japanese embassy will arrive in Boston at 5 
P. M. on Monday next, and will attend the Jubilee on 
Tuesday and Wednesday of next week. 

All the artists, including the foreign bands, engaged 
for the International Musical Festival, are under ex- 
press contract with the Executive Committee to per- 
form at no other place in this country than in the Col- 
iseum at Boston. 


The young firm of Calder & Otis have the contract for 
the floral decorations at the international ball. They 
will display a fine taste and win warm encomiums. 
It is a tall feather in their caps. They will also fur- 
nish some flowers for the several concerts. 

The Executive Committee have worked like beavers 
to secure a success, and it looks as though they would 
realize it. They have been ably seconded by the city 
Committee, whose chairman, Alderman Jenks, has 
been ind>fatigable and more than generous in his un- 
ceasing labors and prompt decisions. Boston can 
do these things like no other city. 

The Grenadier Guards Band are to come, after all, 
and, in fact, are almost here at this present. The 
average height of each grenadier (with the exception 
of the officers, who, generally, are stunted in their 
growth and stature) is 74 inches. The uniform of the 
musicians is crimson and gold, which glare and glit- 
ter in the sunshine to the wonder of beholders, 
and the head-covering is a fearful structure of wood, 
whalebone and wire, covered with bearskin, and some 
twenty inches high. With this remarkable cap, each 
of the Grenadiers stands nearly eight feet high. With 
the temperature probably as high as 93 degrees in the 
shade during the jubilee the very sight of these bear- 
skins will be astounding. The British residents will 
give their representative band a magnificent recep- 
tion. They quarter at the “Warwick.” 

Madame Peschka-Leutner has a warm admirer in 
the Leipzig correspondent of the Traveller, who 
writes of her that he was welcomed to a beautiful 
home by a stately, graceful young lady, whose car- 
riage bespoke the training of the stage, and whose 
easy self-possession stamped her, at sight, as one 
familiar in intercourse with a refined public. Sheis a 
soprano of remarkable strength of voice, and her sing- 
ing is especially distinguished for its purity, evenness 
and charming quality. The second grand feature of 
her genius is in the astonishing range of her voice. 
In compass it extends from the middle tones usually 
allotted only to contraltos up to G-flat. Itis certain 
that night after night she will take the G-flat as unfail- 
ing as other noted sopranos are able to touch at notes 
four or five numbers lower down in the scale. He has 
heard her sing upwards of twenty times, and onevery 
occasion she has dwelt upon the F-sharp with no appar- 
ent effort whatever, while she has on several of these 
occasions soared to G. When it is understood that 
this is three or four notes higher than Parepa sings, and 
almost an octavo above the average range of Nilsson, 
some just idea may be formed of Peschka-Leutner’s 
genius. Another phenomenal feature of this lady’s 
singing is in its culture. Carlotta Patti has, hereto- 
fore. been the American standard for marvellous vo- 
calization, but when the trained cadences of Peschka- 
Leutner fall upon the multitudinous ear of the Boston 
Jubilee the memories of Patti are certain to drop at 
once into a secondary position. It is unqualifiedly 
true that Peschka-Leutner, in point of vocal culture, 
is the first of living artists. The musical pyrotechnics 
of Patti; the ingenious middle-tone trickeries of Nils- 
son; the torrent of melody poured forth by Parepa, 
or the shrewd efforts of Lucca’s well-worn throat, are 
nothing, as far as actual training is concerned, to the 
efforts of the lady who is destined to be the bright, 
particular star of the Jubilee. 

Madame Peschka-Leutner is a native of Vienna, and 


She received, ultimately, the attentions of her father, 
himself a fine musician, and of the famous Austrian 
and Hungarian teachers, Leonora’ Friedlowsky. 
Brochkaltz-Falconi and Heinrich Proch; the latter 
being one of the most successful tutors and com 
posers of his day. Peschka-Leutner has since sung 
with unfailing renown in every European capital of | 
note. and will now cap the climax of her fame by de- 
lighting Boston and its Jubilee patrons. She is a lady | 
young in years, handsome in personal appearance, 
stylish in costuming, and the possessor of a voice 
that would charm Olympus. Could mortal woman be 
more favored, or more worthy the good graces of the 
myriads who are to flock to the World’s Peace Jubi- 
lee? She has a life engagement at the Liepzig opera, | 
for which she receives a generous salary. The duties | 
of the position are not particularly onerous, but she is 
not allowed to sing elsewhere without special permi-- 
sion. She takes, however, short trips occasionally to 
other quarters, and invariably comes back loaded 
with fresh honors. At Berlin she compels, whenever 
she appears, the otherwise favored Lucca to retire 
into the shade, and at London she is certain of a -ea- 
aon of unbroken success whenever she may see fit to 
visit that metropolis. She has received many previ- 





vantageous offers from Gye. the celebrated London 
manager, and others. But Leipzig would not spare | 
her long enough, and it was only by dint of long per- 
suasion, and by laying fully before her the real magni- | 
tude of the event in which she was asked to participate, 
that the Jubilee agent finally obtained her consent to | 
take the trip. She will certainly return to Europe im- 
mediately after the Jubilee, and, therefore, the enter- | 
prising Strakosches, Maretzeks, et al., of the impressa- 
rio world, need have no hopes of being able to coax 
her into an American concerttour. She may again 
visit America at some future day, but it will not be 





this year, nor the next, 


even as achild she displayed a rare aptitude for music, f 


ous prepositions to visit America. including very ad- | 


Sunday Services. 
SPIRITUALISM.—Mrs. Harpy holds public Se- 
ances for ee of spirit messages. 4 Concord 
square, every Sunday and Wednesday evenings. 
MORGAN CHAPEL.—REV. HENRY MORGAN, at 
71-2. “Extremes of ag pet Fashion and Famine. 
Strikes and Strikers. Workingmen and the Hour!” 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


Don’t buy that Refrigerator before you see the im- 
provement at STEVENS’S, 601 Washington street. 

















Before you purchase that Parlor, Chamber, or Din- 
ing-room suit, look in at STEVENS’s new Store (old 
stand), 601 and 603 Washington street. 





Moss Rose Bups and Liyy-OF-VALLEY fresh 
every morning. CALDER & OTIS, Florists, 
Hotel Boylston, Tremont, cor. Boylston streets. 





FLOWERS! FLOWERS!! FLOWERS!!!—From our 
own greenhouses—fresh every morning. 
CALDER & OTIS, Florists, 
TREMONT, COR. BOYLSTON STREET. 





“SPRING OPENING.”—3000 White Vests, 3000 Light 
Fancy Pants, 3000 Fancy Full Suits, 3000 Linen and 
Seersucker Coats, 10,000 Boy’s Suits, all grades, are 
offered at Retail by the EAGLE CLOTHING COMPANY, 
corner Washington and Essex streets. One price. 





WHITE’S SPECIALTY FOR DySPEPSIA.—The propri- 
etor of this well-known preparation has removed his 
place of business to 107 Washington street, nearly op- 
posite the Journalofiice. His new sign, which, by the 
way, is one of the handsomest in the city, cannot fail 
of attracting his old as well as new patrons to his new 
location. 





THE OBJECTION to smoking is often well founded 
as the effluvia of a poor cigar is offensive to the most 
hardened smoker. The most delicate lady rarely oy 
jects to the fragrance of a real HAVANA CIGAR, 
such as are sold to the trade or at retail by 

JAMES DINGLEY & Co., 
99 Washington street. 





NO OTHER PLACE. 
Wherever in the world we roam, 
There is no other place like home; 
*T was there that we received our birth, 
No place can we so prize on earth; 
No country like ‘our nativejland,” 
Where beauty’s seen on every hand; 
No other place of heaven so blest, 
As all will own who know her best; 
No other place like George Fenno’s, 
Where Boys can purchase ail their ** Clothes,” 
Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes complete, 
Corner of Beach and Washington street. 


___ MARRIAGES. 


In this city. 11th inst., at the chapel of ‘the Good 
Shepherd, by Rev. Phillips Brooks, William J. Clarke. 











M.1)., of Milford, Mass., to Mary Alida, daughter of¢ 





MAGNIFICENT DISPLAY ! 


ordan, Marsh & Co. 


ANNOUNCE 


CARPETS 


Of Every Description 
AT LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES. 


Special attention is now invited to 


Straw Carpets 


—AND— 


Canton Mattines 


In Great Variety- 


Jordan, Marsh, & Co., 


WASHINGTON & AVON STREETS. 
junel5 It 


Macullar, Williams & Parker's 


WHITE VESTS, 


THE BEST MADE IN THIS COUNTRY. 


All the best styles worn this season, in Marseilles 
and Linen Duck, 


Retail Prices, $3, $3.50, $4, $1.50, $5, &6. 


MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKE,R 


200 WASHINGTON STREET. 
Boston, June 15, 1872. it junels 





Mr. William Mf. Safford of Boston. 
SPECIAL NOTICES. 
HEADQUARTERS 
GRANT CENTRAL CAMPAIGN CLUB 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
No. 6 Hamilton place, omposite Park street, 
Boston, June 10, 1872. 

All those who desire to speak in this or other States 
during the present campaign are requested to send 
their names immediately to these Headquarters to be 
registered on the books of the Club. 

ALEX. H. RICE, President. 

O. E. DOOLITTLE, Secretary. junel5 





) MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 
NEW BANK BUILDING, NO. 387 WASHINGTON ST., 
Boston.—This is the only Savings Bank in the State 
that pays interest on deposits for each and every full 
calendar-month they remain in bank. The Institu- 
tion has a guarantee fund (of $205,000) for the ex- 
press protection of depositors. 3m may4 





COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Boston, March 6, 1872. 
By authority of Chapter 8 of the Resolves of the 


Massachusetts War Loan Five-twenty Six per Cent. 
Currency Registered Bonds, issued under the provis- 
ons of Chapter 122 ot the Acts of the year 1865, that 
he Treasurer is prepared to redeem all such bonds 
on presentation at this office, with interest to date of 
payment; and that the allowance of interest on the 
same will cease on the first day of July, 1872, when the 
five years after which they are redeemable will have 
expired on the whole issue. 
mch9 tjull CHAS. ADAMS, Jr., Treasurer. 





SPECIAL AND ATTRACTIVE ! 


NOS. 37 AND 39 TEN PLE PLACE. 
NOS. 37 AND 39 TEMPLE PLACE. 


CUSHMAN & BROOKS, 


Have just purchased at an enormous sacrifice, 
12,000 yards very fine WHITE STRIPED 

ORGANDIE MUSLINS, 
and sell them at retail at 25 cents per yard; worth 
75 cents. Splendid Bargains. 


Black Figured Laces, for Overskirts now so 
fashionable. A magnificent assortment just 
opened at Special Bargains. 


Black Spanish Laces, for trimming Lace Over- 
skirts, an elegant assortment just opened. 
Very Cheap. 

Black Guipure Laces and Edgings. Choice 
new styles just opened. 

Colored Guipure Laces, all desirable widths, 
just received. At Special Bargains. 

Rich Lace Parasol Covers, $2.50 to $33.00 
each. Elegant Bargains. 

Black Lace Barbs, 75 cents to @15 each. Prob 
ably the finest assortment ever seen in Boston 
at retail. Splendid Bargains. 


BLACK THREAD LACES. 


We are in receipt of a very elegant assortment of 

Black Thread LACES, VEILS, VEIL MATERIALS, 

etc., WHITE and BLACK WEB LACES and BLACK 

and WHITE do. Also a very superior assortment of 

MALINES CREPES, BLONDS, VALENCIENNES 

LACE and EDGINGS. 

Lace Tidies, 17 cents to $3.50. 

Elegant Styles. Half Price. 

Real Brussels Net. 

Real Llama Lace Jackets and Sacques. 
Another very complete assortment just opened. 
Prices $12.00 to 375.00 each. Examine Early. 

Our assortment of LACE GOODS at the present 

momeut is COMPLETE. Prices LOW. We invite 

the attention of ladies to the styles presented this 

Season by 


CUSHMAN & BROOKS, 
NOS. 37 AND 39 TEMPLE PLACE. 


junel It 


~ MAGNIFICENT DISPLAY 


—OF— 





Parasols, 
~ Sunshades 


—AND— 


“4 am ‘ 
Sun Umbrellas, 
in latest styles, and most approved shades and de- 


sifins. 
LOW PRICES! 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO., 


30 and 34 Winter Street. 


junel5 it 





| VIEWS OF THE GREAT COLISEUM. 


The small lithographs. giving a fine view of the 
GREAT COLISEUM for the WORLD’S PEACE 


present year, notice is hereby given to holders of 


SUMMER 


Suit Department! 
SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO. 


Take pride in the great variety and exceeding beauty 
of their assortment of 


LINEN SUITS (Viain and Braided), 
WHITE LAWN SUITS, 
LAWN POLONAISE, 


LADIES’ WRAPPERS, 

CHILDREN’S BRAIDED SUITS, 
and an extensive stock of other SUITS, ranging in 
price trom $4.75 to $18.00 


—ALSO— 


LACE SACQUES AND LACE POINT, 


in Llama and Thread. 


—ALSO- 
Fine Line of 


LADIES’ SHAWLS 


in all desirable Summer styles, 


At Lowest Prices. 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO., 


34+ Winter 


Street. 


30 and 


juneld 


CHROMO LITHOGRAPHS 


—OF THE— 


Coliseum. 


Great 


The large and elegant half Chromos, giving a bril- 
liant view of the Great Coliseum for the World's Peace 
Jubilee and International Musieal Festival, in whieh 
are excellent portraits of Gens. Grant and Sherman, 
Emperor William of Prussia; Louis Napoleon, de 
throned Emperor of France; Goy. Washburn, Mayor 
Gaston; Geo. H. Davis, Chairman of tae Building 
Committee; Longtellow, Tennyson, Zerrahn, Eich 
berg, Charles Francis Adams, Wendell Phillips, and 
numerous other distinguished persons, are now pub- 
lished and for sale at the rooms of the 


NEW ENGLAND LITHOGRAPHIC CO., 
109 SUMMER STREET, 


junelo BOSTON, MASS. 


ICK PITCHERS. 


CRY PTOCIIY LON 


ICE PITCHERS 


CANNOT BE DENTED, 


AND ARE FOR SALE BY 


PALMER, BACHELDERS & CO., 


162 Washington Street, 


BOSTON. 2t 


juneld 

> 
‘ 

Pa ft 


FANS! FAN 
FROM AUCTION. 


LARGEST ASSORTMENT OF 


ANS 
IN BOSTON. 
OVER 500 DIFFERENT PATTERNS! 


At the Lowest Prices. 


F, A. GREEN, 


521 Washington Street. 


junels 6t 


‘SUMMER CLOTHING. 
WHITE sospe? sansriys 
rwrvower ~, (eigenen 
VESTS, 8105 Stren, 
THIN  wuerassscrs 
COATS  BEACK ALpaca, 
AND 

DUSTONS. Bas 2c, 
Marked at Low Prices. 
JACOBS & DEANE, 


GRAY : 
190 Washington Street. 


junel5 3t 





JUBILEE and INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL FEs- 
TIVAL, are now for sale at the rooms of the 
NEW ENGLAND LITHOGRAPHIC CO., 
1090 Summer Street, 


BOSTON, MASS, St 
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Busingss Notes. 

As a general rule, al the advertisements in the Com- 
monwealth ave Worth reading over twice. 

Cool, comfortable and tasty. the straw-mattings of 
Fowle, Torrey & Co. 

All citizens, and parents particularly should glance 
at the city advertisements this week. 

Seasonable, durable and philosophically-construct- 
ed are the “Cryptochylon” ice pitchers of Palmer, 
Batchelders & Co. Look at them! 

Messrs. Jordan, Marsh & Co. advertise a magnifi- 
cent display of carpets on exhibition at their store. 
The goods are well selected. and sold at the lowest 
possible prices. 

The beautiful pictures of Jorusalem, so fully de- 
scribed in our columas, are still on exhibition at 
Bird's gallery, 146 Tremont street. All should wit- 
ness their wonderful execution. 

Mesars. Micullar, Williams & Parker offer the sea- 
sonable wh.t+ vest, the tasteful custom garment. and 
the comfort ble underwear. as well as cloth at whole- 
sale, this week. Everything and everybody pleasing 
and pleased. 


Messrs. S. A. Stetson & Co., gas-fixture dealers, 
have some iice and convenient articles for country 
and seashore residences — kerosene-oil and table 


lamps, student-lamps, gas-fittings, &c., all attractive 
and desirable. 

Itis an excellent suggestion of the Traveler’s In- 
surance Co., that before one starts on a yacation tour 
he tuke a general accident policy, which Charles G. C 
the agent, at 89 Washington street, will be 
only too happy to furnish. 


Plummer, 


For thirty years have Jacobs & Deane ministered 
to the taste and convenience of the gentlemen of the 
community by their faithfulness as tailors and dra- 
pers. and to-day they are as fresh, as acceptable, and 
as judicious in their calling as ever. 

If strangers want to know just what objects in and 
about Boston are best worth seeing, get “Boston II- 
lustrated,” which gives a mass of information, just 
What they want, and 150 fine pictures. Fora handy 
servant to conduct you directly and economic all about 
the get O« “Straagers’ New Gui de,” the 
best cheap guide book of Boston ever published. 


city, zoos 


JLR. Osgood & Co, publish to-day Robert Brown- 
ing’s new poem “Fifine atthe Fair,” with ‘*Herve 
Riel”? and Prince Hohenstiel-Schwangau,”—the last 


giving the author's theory of Louis Napoleon, the first 
his view of the two sides of the **woman question.” 
Lovers of poetry that invites thinking, will here find 
a book to their taste. Osgood & Co. also issue to-day 





“The Newcomes,” as the third volume of their ele- 
gant “Kensington” edition of Thackeray’s Complete 
Works; and “Choisy,” a story of gay life in New York 
andl Paris, graphically depicted. See the advertise- 
ment, 
Dramatic Notes. 
THE “GLOBE.” 
Madame Janauschek made her first appearance on 


Monday last to a large and brilliant audience in Schil- 
ler’s Mary The had already 
rendered the character in German here, and to many 
present the interest of comparison between her inter- 


Stuart.” tra zedienne 


pretations in her native tongue and in the English was 
added of To 
those not thoroughly conversant with the German lan- 
guage Madame Janauschek’s performance the 
part in’ English was infinitely more impressive and 
wxratifving than her earlier essay. Her crowning tri- 
“park scene” 


to their enjoyinent the performance. 


umph was won in the with* 


abeth.” in the third act. The sustamed vehemence of 
her terribly-seathing invectives. deepened by the 


power of outraged queenly dignity, was alinos® appal- 
ling and enthused the excited listeners to unwonted 


demonstrations of applause, 

\ novelty was presented on Tuesday in Chesney 
Wold.” adaptation by Mr. Henry A. Rendle of a 
portion of Dickens's “Bleak House.” The dramatist 
has performed his difficult task almost unexceptiona- 
bls : 
dious dialogue that clog 
the work 
and strong dramatic eects 


an 


The play is not altogether free from vistas of te- 

its aetion and weaken its 
is symmetrical and finished ina 
are attamed | 
Without trenching beyond the bounds of consistency. | 
In assuming the dual roles of Lady Dedlock” and 
“Hortense.” her maid, Madame Janauschek had atask 
difficulty, 


force, vet 


high dexree, 


of almost: insuperable 
gmnost earnest Worker 

accomplished. The acter of = Lady Dedlock ” 
does net atord the fullest seope for Madame Janaus- 
as its salient characteristics are 
and outward iimpassiveness, yet the 
as realization and identitica- 
as perfect an artistic performance 
this 


cheh’s peculiar power, 
selt-repression 
Interpretation Was, so tar 
tion obtain, as the 
artists repertoire. 
"Naturally the is one Caleulated to enlist) the 
strongest sympathy. and for this reason. in popular 
artist's rendering may hold precedence 
over that or her = Hortense.’ Th artistic 
the latter performance merits a higher meed 
or praise uliar ditliculties whieh its real- 
ization atorded tothe What would have been 
comparatively an easy task te Rachel or 
tori—the acting of a Freneh- English part where nearly 
half of the lines are spoken in pure Freneh—becomes 
effort to one familiar by birth only 
The performance tn all im- 


spore familiar characters of 


pruart 
on. the 


estinetie 


an sense, 
however, 
‘from the pov 
netress 


even Ris- 


a doubly onerous 
With the 
portant riheless almost 
blemish devil recklessness, the 


unserupilous Vindietiveness, the cajoling finesse of this 


German tongue 


features Was neve beyond 


The nopetuous dare- 
original character, were depicted with an intense real- 
acme of art by obtrud- 
by whieh the results 


that reached the 
noevidences of the eYort 
attained. The most subtle points of femperament 
of the character Were reproduced in the rendering, 
even to these national characteristics of manner and 
aetion peculiarly allied tothe French woman of this 
Phe pertormance estublished the artist's claims 


istic power 
ing 
were 


elass 


toaversatility as phenomenal as her genius is power- 


ful. The support was.in the main, excellent. and, in 
one instince, thatof thes Jo" of Mr. Rendle, more than 
rood. Eis rendering of the outcast crossing-sweeper 


Sachapter out of Dickens's own creative 
genius, and action, and ideal- 
izedby analmostretined pathos that divested the inter- 
It is gratifving to note 
and enthu- 


eemed Lik 
Vivified by word. tone, 


pretation of offensive realism. 
that the audience was deeply sympa thetic 
appres 
Thursday evening, 


siasticalls ative throughout, 


*Deb- 
—the latter oe- 


On Janausehek enacted 


orah.” and on Friday evening ** Fazio,” 
benetit—with the same 
We must defer, 


allasion to her 


easion being het ason 
the 


completely. a 


power 
preceding nights, possibly omit 
i further 
ewing to the state of our columns. 

mt this house for 


Creat successes, 

Momus reigns supreme the resi- 
elue of the summer season. 

“THE 

The continued success of the 


ROSTON.” 


Queen Eliz- | ission to this School, at the Schoolhouse, West New- 








IC 


| 


} in Bedford street, on THURSDAY, 





| 


Which none but a | ane 
and fluent Bagels t could have | understand Mental Arithmetic. 








fmorning of the Fourth of 


} quired to appear in the regimental uniform, with this 
j exception only—that fatigue caps may be worn. 
j movements 


| Bugbee. at the City Hall, on or betore TUESDAY, July 
} 3. at 4 o'clock P.M. 
Three prizes will be awarded, as follows: First 


Vokes family has de- | 


monstrated that the lighter style of dramatic pabulum 
is what is desired by theater-goers at this season of | 
the vear.. The houses have been very large. They | 
will continue their atfractive entertainment next 
week 
THE “ST. JAMES.” 

The San Francisco Minstrels have made a hit with 

their sterling performances Messrs. Birch, Wam- 


Backus will centinue at tus house next 


Anetra performance 


bold 
Week with a new pro 


# Monday atterneon, in honer of Bunker-Hal day. 


and 
xramame. 





NOVELTY! 


THE BOSTON 


DAILY GLOBE 


WILE ISSUE . 
TRIPIE SI . LET 
SATURDAY MORNING, 


JUNE 15. 


Price Four Cents. 


A 


. - 
junelo 


It 


Morse on Arbitration and Award. 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY 


THE LAW OF ARBITRATION AND AWARD. 


By of «Law of Banks 
and Law Price 


author 


avo. 


Ik. 
vol 


Momsp. 
Ly eaten | 


Joun T 
Bank 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 


PUBLISHERS 
110 Washington Street, Boston. 


junelds 


FURN 


sheep. 


Xx 


SISELING Cr OODS 
DEPARTMENT. 


Every desirable quality of SUMMER UNDER- 
WEAR for Gentlemen is offered in this department 


MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER, 


200 Washington Street. 








FIRS1 


| SECOND RACE—For Stogle-s ‘ull Wherries 


1 by 


| oelock 
) examination 


| if not from the publie schools of Boston, a certitic 


| DRAWS, ete. 
| cations whic h may be seen at the office of the City 


| Prize Drill on Boston 
S72. 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY: 
|. FIFINE AT Hg AND OTHER 


By Robert Browning. Author’s Editon. 1 vol. 16mo. 


Uniform with BROWNING’s Works. $2.00. 

“Fifine at the Fair” discusses, with the vigor of 
thought and expression characteristic of Mr. Brown- 
ing, the vexed “social” question. waich agitates mod- 
ern society and claims the best wisdom of the most 
earnest minds. The volume ince ludes. besides, **Herve 
Riel.” and Prince Hohenstiel-Schwangau, Saviour 
oF Society.” of which the London Examiner says: 

“The immediate interest of its theme. combining 
some important contributions to great and perplexing 
political questions of the day with the very subtle dis- 
section of the character of the hero of the poem, sup- 
posedto be the late Emperor of the French, makes it 


of especial value.” 
ll. CHOISY. 


By JAMES P. STORY. Twentieth volume in Osgood’ 
Library of Novels. 8vo. Paper, 75 cents; cloth, 
$1.25. 

“Its ie etures of Paris life—at least of its ‘fast’ phases 
—are the most spirited we have ever seen, and the en- 
tire story possesses a vigor and elan that are rarely 
found in an American novel. We have nv hesitation 
in saying thatin no American book with which we 
are acquainted has Paris life had such a faithful por- 
traiture as in this story. The opening scene, In a 
‘gambling-hell’ of New York, sketched with effective 
simplicity, instantly excites the reader's interest, 
which does not falter to the end.”—Literary World. 


lll. THE NEWCOMES. 


By W.M. THACKERAY. Kensington Edition. 
trated. lvol. 8vo. $2.00. 

The third volume of an entirely new edition of the 
great novelist’s writings. To include his Novels and 
Miscellanies, newly arranged, in 12 elegant, large- 
type, tastefully-bound volumes. The most desirable 
library edition of Thackeray. 








Ilus- 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers and Newsdealers. Sent 


post-paid on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., BOSTON 
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‘CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. 
GC ltY oF BOSE OR 
ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL. 


The examination for admission to this school will 
take place on FRIDAY, the 2ist day of June, at eight 
o'clock, at the schoolhouse in Bedford street. -Can- 
didates must be not less than twelve years of age and 
must produce certificates of charac ter and qualifica- 
tions from their previous instructors. To entitle 
them to admission they must pass satisfactory exam- 
inations in Spelling, Reading. Writing, English Gram- 
mar, Arithinetic, Modern Geography and the History 
of the United states. CHARLES M. CUMSTON, 

junel5-lIt Head-Master 


C ee hee g FB 'E 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 











O OS Oc: 


Notice is hereby given that the Rice and Franklin 
School District Committees will hold a public exaimi- 
hation of applicants. at the Rice Schoolaguse, corner 
of Dartmouth and Appleton streets, o® WEDNEs- 
ISAY. June 26, commencing at two o'clock, for the 
purpose of filling vacancies—present and anticipated 
—in the places of Assistants and Primary Gi wehers 
in those districts. BARNARD CAPE 

junel5-2t Secretary of the School ( sendin. 





a bene F BOS: TO 


GIRL’S HIGH SCHOOL. 


0 





There will be an examination of candidates for ad- 
toa FRIDAY, June 2ist beginning at 8 
Applicants must pass a satisfactory 
in Arithmetic, Grammar, Geography, 
} History of the United States, Reading, Spelling’ and 
Penmanship. They must bring a certificate of char- 
acter and qualifications from their last teacher, and, 
ute 


street, on 
A.M. 





of vaecination, E. HUNT, Head Master. 
junel5 It 
s Rees Be‘ O F BO: 8 2 Oe. 


PUBLIC LATIN SCHOOL. 


An examination of candidates for admission to the 
| Public Latin School will be held at the School-house 
June 27th, begin- 
ning at 9 o'clock. 

Each candidate for admission must be at least twelve 
Fears old; he must be able to read’ English correctly 
id fluently. to spell all words of common occurrence. 
1 to write well and readily from dictation; must 
the simple rules of 
written Arithmetic, with reduction of fractions, both 
Vulgar and decimal; must be able toexplain the terms 
most used in Geography, and to state the leading 
facts; and must have a sufficient Knowledge of Eng- 
lish Grammar to parse Common prose. 

Each candidate from a Grammar School is to bring 
a certificate of age from his father or guardian, and of 
good moral character from the Master of the School. 
Every other applicant is to bring these certificates and 
a certificate eo hysician that he has been vaeccin- 





ated. FRANCIS GARDNER, Head Master. 
— ) 2t 
Wi TY 2s BeOS EG ae 
NOTICE TO BRIDGE-BUILDERS. 


Proposals for Widening and Repairing Fed- 
eral Street Bridge, and Building New 
Double Slide-Draw. 





Ciry HALL, JUNE 10, 1872. 
Sealed proposals will be received at the office of the 
Clerk of Conmunittees. City Hall, Boston, until MON- 
DAY, June 24, 872, at 12 o'clock M., for furnishing all 
materiils and doing all the work required in the wid- 


ening and repairing of the FEDERAL STREET 
BRIDGE, and the building of two new SLIDE- 


- in accordance with plans and speciti- 
Engineer, City Hall. Printed « ‘opies of the specitica- 
tions containing a bl: ink form of proposal can be ob- 
tamed at said Engineer's office. 

The right to reject any or all proposals is reserved. 
and the acceptance of any is subject to the approval 
of the Board of Aldermen. 

Proposals must be addressed to the undersigned, 
and marked “Proposals for Federal street Bridge.” 

junel5-2t LEONARD R. CUTTER, Chairman, 


Ss 





B Boa N 


Common, July 4, 


Arrangements have been made by a Committee of 
the City Council for a prize drill to take place on the 
parade ground, Boston Common, at six o'clock on the 
July. The competition is 
open to any regularly organized company of nfaniry. 
No company will be allowed to drill with less than 
forty men and three officers. Companies will be re- 


The 
t» be performed will be such as the 
Judges may designate in Upton’s Tactics, from page 
Lto page “6, not including loading. tiring. kneeling and 
lying down 

Companies intending to compete must notify J. M. 


prize $400; second prize $250; third prize R100. 
aes Tie companies entered will be required to re- 
port promptly at 6 o'clock, 4. M. on the grounds. 
WILLIAM SAYWARD, 


june 15 It Chairman of Comittee. 


CITY OF BOSTON. 
ROWING REGATTA, 


JULY 4, 1872, 
PLACE ON THE CHARLES 
COURSE. 
At 11 1-23 o'clock A. M. 








TO TAKE RIVER 





as follows:— 
Working Boats; 
First 


There will be five races, 
RACE — For Four-Oared 
rowe Lon the gunwale: distance three miles. 
Prize, $100; Seeond Prize 350 

: distance 


Wholesale Cloth Department 


—AND— 


CUSTOM DEPARTMENT. 


Nova Scotia Homespun, 
English Shepherd’s Plaid Cassimeres, 
English Worsted Diagonal Coatings, 
Finest Scotch Cheviot — 
English Broadcloths, 
Best German Crepe Coatings, 
Middlesex Yacht Cloths, 
Real India Seersuckers- 


The above-named goods are for sale in our Whole- 
sale Cloth Department to dealers, and wi'l be made 
up into clothing to order in our Custom Department. 


MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER, 


Boston, June 15, 1872 It junel5 








STRAW MATTINGS! 





|Fowle, Torrey & Co., 


164 Washington Street. 


junel5 


FOR THE COUNTRY 
—AND— 


SEA-SHORE! 


A large and varied assortment of 


KEROSENE OIL FIXTURES, 


including some very handsome TABLE LAMPS, and 
the justly-celebrated 


GERMAN STUDENT LAMP 


Lard and “Sperm Oil.” 
—ALSO— 
The largest assortment of 


GAS FIXTURES 


to be found in New England. 


S. A. Stetson & Co., 


No. 173 Tremont Street, 
junels FACING THE COMMON. 








for Kerosene, 


3t 


“PRANG'S 
MAP OF BOSTON! 


THE MOST COMPLETE AND RELIABLE MAP OF 
BOSTON! 


Prang’s Map of Boston is made up from the latest 
and most reliable sources, and contains all the ¢ hanges 
und improvements made in the city up to the time of 
its publication. It is also provided with a Directory 
of Streets, Hotels, Public Buildings, and Places of 
Amusement, thus forming a complete 


STRANGER’S GUIDE TO THE CITY OF BOSTON 


in the most convenient form desirable, 


25 cents. 
* oO 


PRICE, in black 
$6 CONOPS...00.20ce005 


PRANG’S 
MAP OF BOSTON, 


For Sale Everywhere ! 
L. PRANG & CO., Boston, Mass. 
3t 








June 15 


au sT R EADY. 


A Novel by Six Distinguished Authors. 


SIX OF ONE BY a OF THE 








AN EVERY-DAY NOVEL, 

HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, Mrs. A. D. T. 
WuITNEY, Miss LUCRETIA HALE, F. W. LORING. 
F. B. PERKINS, EDWARD E. HALE. 

This remarkable novel, made up of six parts by as 
many different authors, is introduced by a preface of 
the like six-fold character, in which one of the au- 
thors describes the manner in which the story was 
constructed, another enforces its moral, a third has a 
word for the critics in advance, ete. The *Six of 
One” of the title are the six principal characters; the 
*Hall-a-Dozen of the Other,” are the six authors. 

I6mo. Price, $1.50 


By Mrs. 





A New Book of F. C. Burnand. 


HAPPY-THOUGHT HALL. 


BURNAND. With 100 illustrations by the 
Square l6mo. Price $2.00, 


ByoF.C. 
author. 





Late New Books. 


MIREIO. A Pastoral Poem. $2.00, 
THE ROSE GARDEN. A Novel. 31.50, 
PAUL OF TARSUs. Price $1.50, 





Sold everywhere. 


lishers, 
ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


BOSTON. 


Mailed post-paid by the pub- 


ee 


BEF ( RE YOU 


On a journey, 


SUMMER VACATION, 


Procure a yearly General Accident Policy 





STA RT. 


oron your 


in the 


TRAVELERS’ 


ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
of Hartford, Conn. 


LIFE AND 





Cost of a Yearty Accident Policy. 
For 31000, with 33 Weekly Indemnity. 
Preferred Class. $5; Ordinary, 87.50; Medium, 210. 





two mules. First Prize, 8100; Second Prize. 350 
THIRD RACKE—For Whitehall Boats; distance two 
miles. First Prize. 100; Second Prize, 250 
FOURTH RACHE—For Double-sceull Boat<: distance | 
two miles. First Prize, $100; Secoud Prize. $50 
| FIF = RACE—For Four-Oared Boats (lapstreaks or 
hells). with outriggers ; distance six miles. First | 
Prize. #100> Second Prize. 2200. 


Total Amount of Prizes, $1200. 





All entries are free, and may be made personally or | 

letter at J. M. Bugbee’s Oftice. City Hall, until | 
Wednesday. July 3. at4 P.M. No distinetion will be ; 
made between lapstreaks and shells. The Whitehall | 
werking boats shall not be less than seventeen ner 
more than twenty feet long: width not less than four 
feet: depth not less than eighteen inches: weight not 
less than two hundred and seventy-five pounds; the 
boats te be re ved en the cunwale. by two men. with | 
double-seulls. The Four-Oared woraing beats shall | 


} not Weigh less than two-hundred pounds. 


ras 


drawn by the Judges. 
-| 


| 


} 


the heirs-at-law, 
terested in the 


Boston, June 15, 1872. It junel5 | 
B 0 Sut. ON 


Cire 
PROPOSALS 


FOR SEWERS. 





Proposals, sealed with wax, will be received at City 
Hall tll 2 M. on THURSDAY, 20th in-t.. for building | 
Sewers in Saratoga. Orleans, Bennington, Trenton | 
and Eagle streets. The right is reserved to reject any 
proposal. To be indorsed “Proposals for Sewers,” 
and addressed to MOSES FAIRBANKS, 

junel>1t Chairman Committee on Sewers, 


| 


The drawing fer positions will take place at the! 
Judges” Boat on Thursday, July 4. at 10 1-2 o'clock A. | 
at which time each person or c ew entered tor the | 
race will have some authorized representative present | 
to draw. or take such place in the race as may be 


GEORGE D. RICKER, 
THOMAS L. JENKS, 
JAMES J. FLYNN. 
STEPHEN D. SALMON, Jr.. 
WM. CUNNINGHAM, 


Junel5-3t 


# 





OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS.—SUFFOLK, SS.— PROBATE CotUrr.—To | 
nextof Kin, and all other persons in- 

Estate of JONATHAN HEARSEY., | 
late of Boston, in said County, yeoman. deceased, 
Greeting: Whereas a certain instrument: purporting 
| to be the last will and testament of sand deceased ha- 
| bee n presented to said Court, for prob ite. by THOMAS 
| VANNEVAR, of said Boston. U.S. Gauger. who prays | 
that letfers testamentary may be issued to him, the | 
executor therein named. You are hereby cited to ap- 
car ata Probate Court to be held at said Boston, on 
MONDAY. the titth day of August. next. at ten o'clock 
in the forenoon, to show cause. if any you have. 
against the same. And said petitioner is hereby di- 
rected to give public notice thereof, by publishing this 
citation once a week, for three successive weeks, in 
the newspaper called the Commonwealth, printed at 
said Boston, the last publication to be two days. at 
least. before said Court. 

Witness, ISaac AMES, Esquire. Judge of said Court. 
| this eleventh day of June, in the year one thousand 
eight hundred and seventy-two. 

yunels & "P. R, GUINEY, Register, 





! Preferred C aa: 225: 


For $5000 with 325 Weekly Indemnity. 
Ordinary. 837.50; Medium, 850. 
Any other sum, from 3500 to 310,000, in proportion. 
Preferred Class includes Clergymen, Editors, Law- 
yers. Merchants, Clerks. Bankers, Bookkeepers. etc. 
Ordinary Class includes Commercial Agents, Trav- 
elling Men, Insurance Adjusters. Bookbinders, Print- 
ers. Railroad Superintendents, Machinists, ete. 
Medium Class includes Passenger Conductors, 
Carpeuters. Blacksmiths, Farmers, Butchers, Masons, 
Stage or Express Drivers, etc. 


CHARLES G. C. PLUMMER, 
GENERAL AGENT, 
SO Washington Street. 


— 


‘SOLD ONLY BY AGENTS. 
A BOOK FOR EVERYBODY. 


10,000 PER MONTH, 


The success of this Book is not 


instantaneous 


| strange. although i* is Aaring unprecedented sales. 
j 


THE LIFE OF JESUS, THE CHRIST, 
BY HENRY WARD BEECHER, 


Is a work which the reading public have been waiting 
for with avidity; all sorts and cunditions of men wel- 


; come it heartily as a book to be read. SCHOLARS. 
| THE CLERGY, THE PRESS, AND THE PEOPLE. 


read it eagerly, enjoy it thoroughly, praise it sincerely. 


The point for the Agent to IT SELLS ! 


Know is that 
More Agents Wanted. Intelligent men and women 
may obtain lucrative employment by taking an 
agency. Full descriptive circulars mailed free. Very 
liberal terms to canvassers. Apply to 


J. B. FORD & 6O., 


sr 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


en ard si 


ENORMOUS SACRIFICE 


SOLID 


GOLD AND SILVER 


WATCHES! 


FAILURES 


Three Large Watch Importers, 


IN NEW YORK. 


Over a Million Dollars’ worth of 
Solid Gold and Silver Watches, or- 
dered to be sold at about half the 
cost of Importation. 


MR. WILLIAM H. EVELETH, 


Agent for the three firms, lias secured for a few days 
the magnificent store, 


No. 368 Washington Street, 


Under the Globe Theatre, for the sale of their goods, 


which began on 


Monday Last, 


and will continue from day to day until all the Watches 
are sold. 


Every Watch is guaranteed to be cased in SOLID 
GOLD OR SILVER, and to be in good running order. 
MR. EVELETIT has been intrusted by the Importers 
to convert this enormous stock of Watches into 
MONEY as rapidly as possible and at any SACRI- 
FICE. It is absolutely necessary to realize the cash 
within the next THIRTY DAYS. 

The unsettled condition of the European markets. 
resulting from the recent Franco-German war, has 
compelled the manufacturers to forward immense 
numbers of watches to the United States, in order to 
realize upon their goods. But, for the past year, the 
general business in this country, and especially among 
the Jewellers, has been far below the average, on ac- 
count of the scarcity of money. The watch manufac- 
turers drew heavily upon their American agents, and 
the result has forced this heavy stuck of more than 
ONE MILLION OF DOLLARS upon the market, 
embracing some of the best foreign, and the leading 


American makers. 


JAMES NARDIN, 
JAMES PICKARD, 
ULYSSE BREBURG, 
CHARLES EMORY, 
JULES NARDIN, 

F. MONTANDON, 
ADOLPH LANG, 
A. LAVALLETE, 

Cc. AUDEMARS, 


JULES JURGENSEN. 
FESSOT & SON, 
JULES MATHEY. 
HUQUENIN & SON, 
ULYSSE PERET, 
JACOT & CO., 
HENRY DUBOIs, 
ULYSSE BOURQUIN, 
CHARLES LANIER, 


GENUINE AMERICAN WATCHES, 


HOME, WILLIAM ELLERY, 


S. BARTLETT, APPLETON & TRACY, 


THE AMERICAN WATCH. 


E. HOWARD & 00., Boston, Mass. 


All Grades of the ELGIN WATCHES. 


All Grades of the United States WATCHES. 


The Cases of all the Watches are beautifully frosted, 
engraved, engine-turned or enamelled in various col- 
ors, and the workmanship of cases and movements 
as fine as any corresponding Watches to be found at 
the principal Jewellers’ in Qhis country and at about 
HALF THE PRICES. 

The price of each Watch will be marked on it in 
PLAIN FIGURES, from which there will be no 
deviation except to Jewellers who purchase by the 


dozen. 


Gold Watches 


WILL BE SOLD AS LOW AS $15.00. 


Silver Watches 


WILL BE SOLD AS LOW AS $4.80. 





| 

ay REMEMBED3, that this is the largest stock | 

of Watches ever exhibited in the CITY OF BO::TON, | 
and at lower prices than they were IMPORTED, AT 


Ss.lesroom 
NO. 368 WASHINGTON STREET, 
UNDER THE GLOBE THEATER. 


WAS @PENED AT 8 O'CLOCK, 


Monday Morning last, 


For the Sale of this Immense Stack. 





junes 


FOR BUSINESS “MEN : 
SCHEM'S 


UNIVERSAL STATISTICAL TABLE. 


FOR LITERARY PEOPLE, 
SCHEM'S 


UNIVERSAL STATISTICAL TABLE. 


FOR TEACHERS, 
SCHEM'S 


UNIVERSAL STATISTICAL TABLE. 


FOR EVERYBODY, 
SCHEM’S 


UNIVERSAL STATISTICAL TABLE. 


This table contains a mass of important statistics 
relating to all countries, arranged in Chart form, so 
as to be hung up for easy reference. It is an encyclo- 
pedia in a nut-shell. 


PRICE 25 CENTS. 


Sold by all bookdealers and newsmen, or mailed to 
any address, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


L. PRANG & CO,, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


~ OLARKE’S NEW METHOD 


—FOR— 


REED ORGANS, 
Price, $2.50, 


Is so universally regarded as a STANDARD METH- 
OD that an advertisement is only needed as a re- 
minder. The music is so attractive that the student 
will retain it as a book of Organ Pieces, after finish- 
ing the instructive course. 





2 








A fine colored Picture of Dolly Varden is on the 
titles of. DOLLY VARDEN Song, DOLLY VARDEN 
Galop, DOLLY VARDEN Schottische, and DOLLY 
VARDEN Waltz. 

Each piece 50 Cents. 


EATON’S NEW METHOD 


—FOR THE— 


rm Pa 
CORNET, 
Price, $1.50, 
Is now in Season. All who wish to make a noise in 
the world may easily accomplish it by taking up the 
practice of this fascinating instrument, with the aid 
of this excellent Method. 








GEMS OF GERMAN SONG. 
GEMS OF SACRED SONG. 
GEMS OF SCOTTISH SONG. 
WREATH OF GEMS. 

The above collections of Vocal Gems contain each 
200 to 250 pages full of the choicest German, Scottish, 
Sacred, or miscellaneous songs. Very valuable, and 
very moderate in price. 

$2.50 in Boards; 33.00 in Cloth; $4.00 Full Gilt. 





The above Books and Pieces sent, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of retail prices. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
BP cos a 


STANDARD AUTHORITY. 
BROW N’S 


Is7 2 NEW 187 


GUIDE-BOOK, 


AND MAP FOR 


BOSTON, 


Contains a Concise History of Boston, by Nathaniel 
B. Shurtleff. M. D.; over Twenty Days’, Descriptive 
Tours in and about Boston; more than Twenty Solid 
Tables of Information; Distances and Facts; De- 
scriptive Tours in Boston Harbor and Massachusetts 
Bay; Location and Description of Noted Places and 
Buildings ; Directions and Hints to Strangers; an 
Immense Amount of Valuable Information about 
Churches, Hotels, Schools, Theaters. Fire-Alarms, 
Post Office, Railroads, Steamboats, Cemeteries, Com- 
men, Coliseums, State House, Public Buildings, Sum- 
mer Resorts, Routes to all points, Places of interest, 
and numerous other Subjects Equally Desirable, Use- 
ful and Necessary to 


CITIZENS AND STRANGERS ! 
The Most Perfect Local Guide Ever Seen, 


which is also attested by the following letter :— 
BosTon, May, 1872. 

Messrs. H. A. Brown & Co., 144 Tremont street: 

Gentlemen :—The undersigned having examined the 
plan of Mr. H. A. *Brown’s New Guide Book for Bos- 
ton,” heartily approve the project. Such a work, in 
a compact and cheap form, will be mrveh needed by 
the multitude of strangers visiting this city during 
the great Musical Festival of i872, who will be anx- 
ious to obtain local information. Mr. Brown's plan 
promises all that will be needed, and will fully an- 
swer the purpose. 


e> 
ome 





(Signed) Very truly yours, 

Wat. CAGGON | oes codes cersscccccsccces Mayor of Boston 
Nath’ B. Shurtleff, ae. Dat cae chees nee ckane Ex-Mayor 
S. H. Savage ..... Wishes UeRcie okesus es Chief of Police 
John D. Philbrick.... Superintendent Public Schools 
Henry W. Dutton .......2-.+20-eeee Boston Transcript 
NE NOT ccs xt cascnccecresseses Boston Journal 
K. Worthington. <2. ccccccccsccecenes Boston Traveller 
Eben Tourjee..Director N. E. Conservatory of Music 
P. 8S. Gilmore...... Projector World's Peace Jubilee. 
Oliver Ditson.........0.e0.eeeee+-e00-Music Publisher 
Alexander H. Rice......... President Board of Trade 
M. M. Ballou......... Editor-in-Chief of Boston Globe 
Henry Mason ........-+4. Mason & Hamlin Organ Co. 


Geo. H. Davis.Chair’n Ex. Com. World’s Peace Jubilee 
Caution: Brown’s Guide and Map is secured by Copy- 
right. 


PRICE 20 CENTS. 


Prepaid by post to any address for 20 cents. 





ay-Published and Sold Wholesale and Retail by 


H A BROWN & C0., 


144---Tremont Street---lt-+4. 
BOSTON, 
Opposite the c ommon. 


_junes 


CARRIAGES 


— AND — 


: 


HARNESSES 


We now have in Stock. and are receiving daily, & 
FINE ASSORTMENT of 


NEW CARRIAGES 


—FOR THE— 


SPRING AND SUMMER SALES. 


OUR 


CUT-UNDER DEPOT WAGONS, 


—AND— 


GODDARD PATTERN TOP BUGGIES 


We make a Specialty of. 


BAROUCHES, 
VICTORIAS, 
PHAETONS, 
PONY PHAETONS, 
With and Without Tops. 


We shall receive in due season, also. a large assort- 
ment of the Celebrated 


RUBBER MOUNTED HARNESS, 


For all classes of carriages, introduced to this market 
by us in 1868, and considered by competent judges the 
best for style and durability. 

Regular sales of Horses. Carriages, Harnesses, etc., 
every Saturday at 11 o’clock. 


Isburgh- & \Rowland, 


ENTERTAINMENTS. 





WORLD'S PEACE JUBILEE 


—AND— 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 


Will commence at Boston 
MONDAY, JUNE 17th, and continue until 
JULY 4th, 
In the magnificent Coliseum especially erected for the 
occasion. 


PROGRAMMES OF THE FIRST WEEK. 


FIRST Raiitnomnce a 17 — AMERICAN 


Prayer. by Rey. Phillips Brooks. 
Address of welcome, by Hon. Wm. Gaston, Mayor 
of Boston. 


Addiess, by General Nathaniel P. Banks. Subject: 
“The Day and the Occasion. 
PART IL. 
1. Grand Choral (Old Hundred), France. To be 


produced by tull chorus of 20,000 voices, great 
organ, grand orchestra and military bands, as 
follows: Organ prelude; Ist verse pp., with or- 
chestral ace vmpanimeut only; 2d verse ., all 
the voices and instruments combined. 

2. Overture, “Rienzi.” (Richard Waguer). 
orchestra of 1000 performers. 

3. Chorus, “Damascus.” Grand triumphal march 
from oratorio ot “Naaman,” Costa. Full cho- 
rus and orchestra. 

4. Four-part song—*-Farewell to the forest,” Men- 
delssohn. By full chorus of 20,000 yuivces (un 
accomp: aniedd). 

5. Grand Concert Waltz,"On the Beautiful Blue 
Danube.” By grand orchestra, conducted by 


Grand 


the eminent Composer and Director, Herr 
Johann Strauss of Vienna. 
6. Inflammatus—Stabat Mater, Rossini, Sung by 


Madame Ermiaia Rudersdoff of London, with 
grand chorus, Organ and full orchestral ac- 
companiment. 

PART II. 

By special permission of the President of the 
United States of America and the Honorable 
Secretary of the Navy, the National Marine 

Band of W ashington, will give a grand selection 


of national airs, led by Heury Fries, Director. 
PART III. 
1. National Air, “Star Spangled Banner.” The 


three verses to be sung as follows: Ist verse, 
male voices, ending with fullchorus; 2d verse, 
soprano and alto, ending with full chorus; 3d 
verse, soprano solo, and grand chorus of 20,000 
voices, great organ orchestra of 1000 instru- 
ments, military bands ef 1000 performers, all 
the bells of Boston in chime, and artillery ac- 

companiment. {The bells will be rung and the 
cannon fired by vlec tricity.| 

2. Grand Fantasie, “The Skating Ballet,” from 
Meyerbeer’s *Prophete,” by Herr Franz Ben- 
del. 

3. Sextette from ‘Lucia di Lammermoor,” **Chi ma 
Jrena.” Donizetti. Sung by the “Bouquet ot 
Artists,” comprising 150 of the leading soloists 
of the country, accompanied by full orchestra. 

Grand Scena from “Il Trovatore,” Anvil Cho- 
rus,” Verdi. To be sung by full chorus, with 
organ, orchestra, military bands. betls, anvils 
and cannon accompaniment. {100 anvils will 
be played upon by 100 selected members of the 
Boston Fire Department. } 

5. Finale to 3d act of “Martha,” Flotow. Sung by 
the Bouquet of Artists,” professional operatic 
chorus, with full chorus of 20,000 voices, ac- 
companied by organ, orchestra and military 
bands. 

6. Hymn—(Bethany.) “Nearer my God to Thee.” 
Dr. Lowell Mason. Sung as follows: Ist verse, 
by “Bouquet of Artists,” full chorus of 20,000 
voices; remaining verses by full chorus, with 
organ, orchestra and military bands, and the 
audience is requested to join in the same. 


4. 


SECOND DAY—TUESDAY, JUNE 183—ENGLISH 
DAY. 
PART I. 

1. Grand Choral, “Now may the will of God be 


done.” (Bach.) Full Chorus of twe nty thou- 
sand voices, with Organ and Orchestral accom- 
paniment. 

2. Overture, “Leonore,”’ No.3. (Beethoven.) Per- 
formed by the Grand Orchestra of one thousand 
musicians. 

3. Festival Hymn, *Peace and Music,” words and 
Music expressly composed tor the ‘World's 
Peace Jubilee by Dudiey Buck. Full Chorus 
of twenty thousand voices, accompanied by the 
Great Organ and Grand Ore hestra of one thou- 

sand mugs iins. 

4, First appearance in America of Madame Pschka- 
Leutner Of Germany, the greatest soprano that 
has ever visited the United States. 

Grand Scena from “Ernani.” finale to 3d act 
(Verdi.) Sung by the Bouquet of Artists (150 
eminent soloists), also the Professional Opera- 
tie Chorus and the Grand Chorus of twenty 
thousand voices, with Full Orchestra and Mii- 
litary Band accompaniment, two thousand in- 
struments. 

6. First appearance in America of Madame Ara- 
bella Goddard of London, the greatest: living 
Lady Pianist. 

PART If. 

By special permission of her Majesty's government. 
first appearance in the United States of the mag- 
nificent Band of the Gcenadier Guards of Lon- 
don, under the direction of the popular com- 
poser, Mr. Dan Godfrey, 

PART Uf. 

1. The British National Anthem. *God Save the 
Queen,” English version, sung by the full 
chorus of twenty thousand voices. with solo by 
the eminent artiste, Madame Erminia Ruder-- 
dort, accompanied by thé Band of the Grenadier 
Guards, the Grand Orche-tra of one thousand 
performers, the Millitary Band of one thousand, 
tull corps of drums, all the bells of Boston in 
chime, and several batteries of artillery tired by 
electric. ty. 

2. Second appearance in America of Herr Johann 
Strauss, Who will conduct the Grand Ovehestra 
of one thousand performers in his own be- 
witching waltz. Wine, Women and Song.” 

3. Second performance of Verdi's fameus Anvil 
Chorus, with all its powerful and effective ad- 
juncts, viz.: Full Chorus, Grand Orchestra. 
Military Bands, Drum Corps, anvil, bell and 
Cannon accompaniment. 

Romanza from * L’E«lair” (Halevy). First verse 
by five thousand sopranes in unison; secoud 
verse by five thousand sopranos and tive thou- 
sand tenors, with obligato for twenty oboes, 
twenty-four flutes. twenty-four clarionets and 

one hundred violoncellos, and Grand Orchestral 
accompaniment. 

5. Grand March, Merry Old England” (Godfrey), 
for all the Military Bands and Grand Orches- 
tra combined ; two thousand performers. 

Missionary Hvyima, “From. Greenland’s ley 
Mountain-” Dr. Lowell Mason). Fint verse 
by the Boquet of Artists; second verse by Full 
Chorus, twenty thousand voices; third verse, 
all voices and instruments combined, and the 
whole audience are respecttuily invited to 
Jom. 


5. 


4. 


6. 





THIRD DAY—WEDNESDAY, JUNE 19—GERMAN 
DAY. 
PART I. 

1. Chorale.**A Strong Fortress is our God.” (Lu- 
ther). Rendered by the full chorus, 20,000 voi- 
ces, With organ and orchestva of 1,000 instru- 
ments in the accompaniments. 

2. Overture, *Tannhauser” (Richard Wagner). By 
the Grand Orchestra of one thousand instru- 


nents. 

3. Grand Chorus. from_the Messiah, All We Like 
Sheep” (Handel). By the Great Chorus ot 
twenty thousand voices, with organ and full 
orchestral accompaniment. 

4. Solo by the unrivalled soprane, Madame Peschka- 


Leutner. Her second appearance in America 
5. Second appearance of Herr Franz Bendel, the 
marvellous German pianist. 
Grand Chorus trom Elijah. Yet doth the Lord” 
(Mendelssohn). Full chorus, great organ and 
orchestra. 


6. 


PART IT. 

By special permission of Emperor William of Ger- 
many, first appearance in America of the cele- 
brated Band of the Kaiser Franz Grenadier 
Regiment, the best band in the German army, 
under the direction Of Herr Heinrich Saro. 

PART Il. 

1. German Union Hymu. Words and musie by M. 
Keller. Composed expressly for and dedicated 
to the Emperor Wilielm. sung by the twenty 
thousand voices with: organ, orchestra and 
milltary band accompaniment. 

By special permission of the Emperor of Ger- 
many. First appearance in this country of 
Emperor Williain’s Wonderful cornet quartette, 
the most skilled combination of the kind in the 
world. 

Grand Scena from the “Huguenots.” The Ben- 
ediction of the Pognards, Meyerbeer. sung 
by the chorus of artists and the members 
of the professional operatic chorus, With finale 
tor Grand Chorus —twenty thousand voices, 
accompanied by the great organ, full orchestra, 
and all the military bands. 

4. First appearance in Boston of Franz Abt. the 
eminent German composer. Who will conduct 
his favorite song, “When the swallows Home- 
ward Fly.” which will be sung. first verse bs 
five thousand sopranos in unison; second 
verse. five Chousand sepranos and five thou- 
sand tenors in unison; third verse, full chorus. 
twenty thousand voiwes in harmony, with ac- 
companiment of great organ. orchestra and 
military bands. 

. The immensely popular anvil chorus froin Verdi's 
fl Trovatore, by the full chorus, twenty thou- 
sand voices, grand orchestra, full military 
band. drum corps. one hundred anvils. be 
and arti ilery accompaniment. 

Hvymo «Kingdoms and Thrones” (Hamburg 
sung by full chorus, accompanied by the organ 
orchestra and military bands. The audience 
is invited to join in the last verse of the hymn. 


FOURTH DAY—THURSDAY. 
DAY. 


° 


3. 


6. 


JUNE 20—FRENCH 
PART T. 

1. Gloria. from Mozart's Twelfth Masa for full 

chorus of twenty thousand voices, with accoim- 

paniment of organ and orche-tra, 

. The favorite French overture, “Fra Diavelo.” by 

Auber. Performed by the full grand orche-- 

tra. 10u0 instruments. The trumpet solo by fitty 

trumpeters, led by the eminent soluist, Mr. Ar- 
buckle. 

Ave Maria. 


mw 


by Gounod, sung by fifty sopranos 
from the “Bouquet of Artists.” inuntson. The 
violin obligato usually played by ove per- 
former to be played by three hnndred violin- 
i<t-. with harp~. piano, organ and grand orches- 
tral accompaniment. 

The ever-popular Anvil Chorus from I] Trova- 
tore. with full chorus, organ, orchestra, milli- 
tary band. drum corps. anvil, bell and cannon 
accompaniment. 

5. Fourth appearance of the eminent me abs and 
conductor. Johann Stvaus=, who will conduct 
the graud orche-tra of 1000 performers, in his 
own inimitable waltz. 1001 Nights. 


ov 


- 


5. First appearance of the celebrated Anglo-Ameri- 
can pianist. Mr. James M. Wetili. whose won- 
derful performance with the left band is un- 
equalled. Seas 

7. Grand Aria from Mozart's “Magic Flute.” Sung 


by Madame Peschka-Leutner, the great Ger- 
map soprano. 
PART II. 

First appearance of the magnificent “Garde Re- 
yublicaine Band” of Paris. MM. Paulus and 
aury, leaders. This celebrated organization 

attend the Jubilee by special permission of 





8 and 10 EAST STREET. 





june; td 


mayll 


President Theirs and the government of 
France, 





PART III. 

1. The immortal hymn of France, the Marsellaise, 
will be brought out with greater power and 
grandeur than has ever been given to this fa- 
mous hymn before, namely: Twenty thousand 
thoroughly trained voices in unison; the u- 
quet of artists; the professional operatic cho- 
rus; the grand ‘orchestra of one thousand in- 
struments; all the mili bands combined ; 
full drum corps; all the bells of Boston in 
chime; and several batteries of artillery, fired 
by electricity. 

. Solo and chorus, “the [50th Psalm,” expressly 
written for the World's Peace Jubilee, by the 
popular composer, Alberto Randegger. This 
grand composition cannot fail to be one of the 
most effective works produced during the 
festival. The solo part will be sung by the 
eminent soprano, Madame Erminia Rudders- 
dorff, for whom it Was written, with full chorus, 
grand organ and orchestral accompaniments. 

. Soldier's Chorus from Faust, Gounod. Performed 
by the professiona! operatic chorus, with the 
ag chorus, organ, full orchestra, and mili- 
tary bands combined. 

. Nazareth, for “solo and chorus,” Gounod. The 
solo will be sung by all the baritones in the 
“bouquet of artists,” combined with full grand 
chorus, organ and orchestral ace ompaniment, 

. Hymn, * Watchman, tell us of the Night,” ’Dr. 
Lowell Mason. For full chorus, organ, orches- 
tra and military band. The audience are re- 
spectfully invited to join in the closing verses. 


FIFTH DAY—FRIDAY, JUNE21I—AUSTRIAN DAY. 
[See daily papers for detailed programme. } 


RUSSIAN 


tw 


- 


» 


SIXTH DAY—SATURDAY, JUNE 
DAY. 


{See daily papers for detailed programme. } 
The Concerts will commence at 3 P.M. each day. 


GRAND SACRED CONCERT, 
SUNDAY EVENING, JUNE 23, at 8 oclock, 
in which the leading artists, grand chorus and orches- 
tra will partieipate. 
{ Particulars next week. | 








ag” By -pecial contract with the Executive 
Committee, none of the foreign Bands or dis- 
tinguished Artists engaged for the Jubilee 
will perform at any other place in this coun- 
try than the Coliseum, Boston. 


SEASON TICKETS, admitting to 18 Concerts, be- 
tween June 17 and July 4 (with reserved seat, 
SrNmsGOCADNO isc Sak se sk ce cccccteccduaces puionwce 350.00 

Single Concert Tickets, with reserved seat, each. .5.00 

Can now be obtained of Mr. A. P. PECK, Music Hall, 

Winter street, Boston, or atthe Coliseuim, on and ater 

Monday, June 17. 


THE GREAT INTERNATIONAL BALL 
will take place at the Coliseum, WEDNESDAY, June 
26, the Grand Orchestra, under the direction of HERR 
JOHANN STRAUSS, of Vienna, the world-renowned 
Composer and Director. The arrangements and floor 
to be under the direction of Col, WM.V. HUTCHINGS, 
assisted by 200 Marshals. 


—__ 





The whole Jubiless is under the management of 
Committees comprising the most eminent citizens of 
Boston. 

Per order of the Executive Committee. 
HENRY G. PARKER, Secretary. 
junel5 


INTERNATIONAL JUBILEE 
BALL 


AT THE COLISEUM, 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, JUNE 26. 
TICKETS NOW READY 
AT MUSIC FHIALT.. 

PRICE: 

Five Dollars for a Gentleman and Lady. 
— AND — 

Three Dollars for Each Additional Lady. 








Per order af the Executive Committee. 








junelott HENRY G. PARKER, Secretary. 
EXTRA ANNOUNCEM ENT for the Summer Season 


commencing MONDAY, June 17. 


THE AMERICAN GRIMALDI, 
G.k. Fox, 


WITH HIS 


HUMPTY-DUMPTY 


TROUPE from OLYMPIC THEATER, New York, in 
its entirety, including all the specialuies, Will appear 
as above. The celebrated and truly wonderful 
Marten Family, 

The Wilson Brothers, 

The Entire Hiralfy Troupe, 
Venus and Adonis, 
The Marvellous Velocipedists, 
The Casselli Family. 
THE GRANDEST BALLET 
Ever seen in Boston, 

Further particulars next week. 


LOOK FOR THE 


Largest Combination in the United States. 
P. KENDALL, GEO. H. TYLER, 
Business Manager. Treasurer, 


BOSTON THEATER. 


Mr. J. B. Booru.....- Lessee and Managere 


THE VOKES, 


assisted by MR. and MRS. J.L. WALL, and a well-se- 
lected Company. 


E. 








see ereeeee 


EVERY EVENING of the WEEK, and on WEDNESs« 
DAY and SATURDAY AFTERNOONS, 
The Comedietta entitled 
“THE SPITFIRE.’! 
The Laughable Sketch, entitled the 
BELLES OF THE KITCHEN. 

In the course of the Piece will be introduced speci- 

mens of 
High Tragedy Low Comedy! f! 
OPERA AND BALLET! 


er? 


_ 8T. . JAMES. 


W. IT. LEAKE....-. ede pdvdses Vecwieestedignede .. Lessee. 








Monday, June 17. and Every Evening. 


More Novelties! Another New Programme for the 
AST WEEK. 
BIRCH, WAMBOLD AND BACKUS, 
SAN FRANCISCO MINSTRELS, 
EXTRA MATINEE June 17, at 2 1-2 P.M. 
sunker-Hill Day—GRAND DRAMATIC EN TERTAIN« 
wMeNT—Characters by Mr. J. H. Budworth, Mr. S. B. 
Villa. Miss Agnes Wallace, and atull and efficient 
company. 


Admission 25 and 50 Cents. 
Monday, June 24th, the Great Sensational Drama of 


BERTHA, THE SEWING-MACHINE GIRL j 
or, DEATH AT THE WHEEL. 


New Scenery! New Company!! Novel Effects!!! 





TREMONT TEMPLE. 


Three Delightful Entertainments Each Day. 


A SERIES OF ART EXPOSITIONS. 


Commencing MONDAY, June 17, i872, to continue 
during the Jubilee. 
Doors open from 10 A. M. until 1O P. M. 


MATC sag poate WONDERS OF THE YOSEMITE 
VA LLEBEY and its maguiticent surrounding-; RAM- 
BLES AMONG Pike BIG-TREE GROVES; SCENES 
IN EUROPE: Ireland, scotdand Bnglund, France, 
the Rhine, the Alps, Naples. Pompei, Rome, Milan, 
Pisa, Florence. &c., &e. STATUARY: all the fa- 
mous pieces of Sculpture in the World. With de- 
seriptive Lecture. Scenes in Rurope at 10 1-2 4. M ; 
Statuary at 2 P.M.; “Glories of the Yosemite” and 
the Big-Tres Groves at x PP. M. Change of pro- 
yramine daily. Admission 50 cents; Gallery 25 cents; 
Children 15 cents. june 15 It 


SELC US 


JSJERUSA LEM 


On Exhibition Day and Evening, 
asic aes 
146 TREMONT STREET. 
Tickets 25 Cents, 


Descriptive Lectures at 11 A. M., 2.30 and 4.20 
P. M. junels 


ALL ABOUT BOSTON. 
BOSTON ILLUSTRATED, 


By description and pictures, gives a cleer and graphic 
representation of Bo-ton and its beautiful Suburbs. 
It contains all facts of special interest concerning 
their History, Topography, Art and Architecture,— 
in short, it gives concisely, yet fully, the exact infor- 
mation strangers require and residents find exceed- 





ingly convenient. 
PRICE 50 CENTS. 
Supplement, GRATIS, with excellent Map and min- 
ute guide-book instructions. 


THE STRANGERS’ NEW GUIDE 


In and through Boston and Vicinity, is the mort full, 
compact. useful, and cheapest guide-book of Boston 
ever printed. with fine Map and directions how to 
find your way to all objeets of interest in or about the 
city 
PRICE 10 CENTS. 

ots For sate by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, and 

by the Publishers, 


JAMES R. 036000 & CO, 
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THE COMMONWEALTH, BOSTON, SATURDAY, JUNE 15, 1872. 














Mount Vesuvius. 


—— 

NT TERRIBLE EXPLOSIONS.—DE- 

TET RUCTION OF THE VILLAGES SAN SEBAS- 

TIANO AN SOMMA VESUVIANA.—HAIR- 
BREADTH ESCAPES AND LOSS OF LIFE. 


[Correspondence of the Daily Advertiser.] 
: Naptes, April 27, 1872. 

It is now more than a year that Mount Vesu- 
vius has been in a state of variable activity. 
During the summer of 1870 there were fre- 
quently to be observed those signs which the 
oldest inhabitant is wont to declare are the 
prognosticators of an eruption—burly puffs of 
black smoke, discontented grumblings deep 
down in the mountain, and fitful agitations of 
its entire bulk. But it was not until January 
18, 1871, that these signals proved themselves 
prophecies. Then a mouth opened upon the 
side of the cone, at sume little distance below 
the summit, and began to pour out a brilliant 
stream of lava, with all the usual accompani- 
ments of smoke and dust and steam and noise. 
During the entire year this eruption continued, 
never violent, never rapid and never destruc- 
tive, although the observatory was at one time 
endangered by a stream of lava which bore 
down directly upon it, and was only saved at 
the expense of a good deal of ingenuity and 
money. During the early months of that year 
the lava was sufficiently bright in color and ac- 
tive in motion to give a clear idea of what a 
great eruption might be, and the mountain was 
constantly visited by interested strangers. As 
the summer came on the flow of the lava be- 
came very slight and irregular, but the general 
condition of the volcano warranted the belief 
that the eruption was not at an end. In the 
meantime the new crater had grown to a2 height 
of about eighty feet, and never ceased discharg- 
ing great quantities of vapor, accompanied with 
aloud puffing and hissing, like those of a steam- 
engine which is laboring with a heavy burden, 
the great cone contenting itself with discharg- 
ing occasional columns of black smoke, with 
ashes and hot stones. During the autumn 
three small apertures opened about the edges 
of the great crater, and in still winter days one 
might often see the four distant jets of smoke 
and steam rising and blending in a grayish 
cloud that trailed slowly away in the distance. 
After the winter of 1872 had fairly set in the 
symptoms of inward action grew stronger, and 
small streams of lava began again to ooze out, 
to the entire satistaction of the hundreds of 
strangers who were then crowding the city. 
Likewise, the main crater began to give vent, 
at irregular intervals, to loud explosions, and to 
discharge large quantities of various volcanic 
matters. 

Ever since the eruption began it has been ob- 
served that the volcanic forces attain the climax 
of their activity at or about the time of the full 
moon, and as the mountain was in a semi-quies- 
cent state at the beginning of April we naturally 
looked forward with some curiosity to the 20th 
of the month, when the moon would be near 
the end of her second quarter. In fact, after the 
mniddle of the month the noises within the moun- 
tain grew more frequent and varied, while the 
instruments insthe observatory indicated a great 
degree of subterranean agitation. There were 
constant tremblings and vibrations recorded by 
the seismograph, and to the hollow murmur- 
ings and rumblings were added frequent louder 
bursting sotinds, like the explosion of a bomb, 
which were heard at a distance of some miles, 
and which were of so heavy a character as to 
shake the houses in the villages upon the slopes 
of the mountain. But as yet there was no oth- 
er sign of increased vigor in the smaller craters 
than a more rapid and forcible expiration of 
smoke and steam. 

But about midnight, on the 24th of April, the 
lava suddenly resumed its flow. Issuing sim- 
ultaneously from various apertures around the 
cone and running at first with considerable ve- 
locity, it soon gave to the mountain the appear- 
ance of wearing a ring of fire about its summit, 
from which descended great waving ribbons of 
flame, while constant jets and globes of light 
shot upward toward the sky. ‘The spectacle 
was most splendid, but the various streams di- 
minished toward morning, and with the day any 
anxiety which this sudden outpouring might 
have created died away, as only a single cur- 
rent continued to flow, which directed its course 
northwardly toward the barren rocky ravines 
which lie on the slope of Vesuvius, over against 
Monte Somma. 

During the 25th great numbers of people, 
many of whom were strangers, hurried to the 
mountain, in order to see the streams which had 
come out from so many points on the preceding 
night. A considerable portion of these visitors 
remained after sundown, and were then joined 
by scores of others, also curious to know wheth- 
er, as the evening advanced, the mountain 
would kindly repeat its pyrotechnics of the pre- 
ceding night. 

And here let me digress a moment to give a 
bit of topography. An excellent carriage road 
leads from Resina to the observatory, which 
stands half way up the mountain, on a consid- 
erable ridge. This ridge, which is but a slight- 
ly inclined piane, leads on to the base of the 
steep cone, a distance of a mile or more, and 
terminates in a sandy basin known as the ‘Atrio 
del Cavallo,” or horse station, since it is here 
that those who have come from the foot of the 
mountain must leave their horses and mount 
the cone, if at all, laboriously on their own feet. 
The path from the observatory to the ‘Atrio 
del Cavallo,” never very good, was destroyed 
in several places by the lava of 1871, but is now 
again practicable for horses. The principal 
streams of 1871 and of this winter flowed down 
a section of the cone still more distant from the 
observatory, and were only accessible by mak- 
ing a detour of at least a mile, beyond the lava 
of various preceding eruptions, or by scram- 
bling, with immense difficulty and exertion, over 
the same lavas, lying in masses of every form 
and size. The irregularity of surface produced 
by one single, smooth stream of lava when it 
cools is astonishing, and there is nothing to 
which I can compare a huge field of interlaced 
and superimposed currents. Now you are 
climbing a sharp peak, now slipping down into 
& great concave; now you come to a deep 
crevasse, and now you are face-to-face with 
a lofty coil of huge, twisted folds; now you 
seem to be mounting upon an enormous globe, 
and anon you find yourself upon a surface brist- 
ling with knobs and points. Sharp edges cut 

through even the stoutest shoes you can wear, 
projecting angles catch at your garments, you 
slip and strain over the smoother planes, and in 
the rougher places your ankles turn awry, your 
knees bend under you, and you are fain to help 
yourself onward with your hands. Unless it be 
upon the moraine of a glazier there can hardly 
be walking which requires more skill and causes 
more exhaustion than the crossing of lava 
streams at the point where their speed has be- 
gun to be checked by a slope less steep than 
that over which they have been flowing. 

On the night of the 25th, however, scores of 
people had gone on to visit the still flowing re- 
mote stream, either descending with some diffi- 
culty from the lava region into the sandy strip 
which lies between Somma and Vesuvius, and 
remounting upon the lava again near to the fire, 
or by clambering across such a painful, path- 
less tract as I have just endeavored to suggest. 
Numbers of other people were in the Atrio del 
Cavallo, listening to the frequent blasts of the 
mountain, watching the blazing masses upeast 
from the great crater, or waiting for the return 
of their friends who had gone on to the molten 
lava. The night was clear and still, most taver- 
able in itself for the expedition to the other 
side of the mountain, which has generally to be 
made by the uncertain light of torches. ~ 

Suddenly, at about midnight, there was an 
awful thunderous explosion, and the whole 
scene was changed in an instant. An enormous 
chasm had been rent low down in the side of the 
cone, and from it were belched out, in a com- 
pact mass as it were, flame, smoke, sulphurous 
vapor, stones, ashes and a huge torrent of lava. 
What the consternation was, who can tell? So 
dense and continuous was the smoke that al- 
ready darkness had succeeded to the friendly 
moonlight, and as the terrified people turned to 
fly for their lives they were parted from one 
another and from their guides, they lost their 
footing and their way among the masses of 
heaped-up lava, and they gave utterance to the 
wildest cries of despair. From the new lava, 
now gushing in floods from the fissures, they 
were in less immediate danger, for it was ad- 
vancing ata pace of only about a mile per hour. 
But the smoke was blinding their eyes, the nox- 
ious vapors choking their lungs, the terrible ex- 
plosions were confusing them, the mountain was 
trembling under their feet, and upon them were 
falling heavy showers of ashes, cinders and 
red-hot stones. They were in peril of injuries 
by falling which would impede their flight, of 
being wounded or killed by the matters ejected 
from the craters, which were now in full action, 
or they might be cut off in their delay by ad- 
vancing streams of lava which would ultimate- 
ly swallow them up in an awful death. How 

ey fled, and how so many escaped, no one can 


tell; the instinct of self-preservation must have 
ided them. 

Orchant Palmieri, the devoted director of 
the observatory, was at his post, and from the 
first had divined the danger. Scarcely had the 
tremendous explosion ceased to rock his sturdy 
little station when he had despatched a mes- 
senger to the syndic of Resina to summon aid 
and to give warning. But the very explosion 
had aroused all the country round, and even in 
Naples the night-policemen and the late loung- 
ers were arousing the authorities and the people. 
From the city the sight was magnificent but ter- 
rible. The vast volume of smoke which was 
first belched forth hung still in solid blackness 
upon the mountain, and spread, as it were, vast 
wings over all the neighborhood. Upon its 
somber surface and upon the broad expanse of 
the bay was a bloody, lurid hue, cast by the 
masses of liquid lava, which were descending 
with a speed that the eye could easily perceive. 
At brief intervals heavy explosions could be 
heard even in the city, and the dense cloud of 
smoke was ever and anon threaded with flame 
as the volcano hurled up blazing stones and sco- 
ria. Intense excitement and fright prevailed ; fur 
the lava was seen to be making its way seaward 
in lines which must pass through and through 
the belt of prosperous vineyard, farm and vil- 
lage which stretches all along the shore from 
Naples to Torre Annunziata. 

The various authorities, civic and military, 
displayed eminent energy and discretion. Strong 
detachments of soldiers and of armed police 
were hurried up to the district, and up the 
mountain itself, to assist in saving the imper- 
illed, to succor the wounded, to aid the inhabi- 
tants of the nearest villages in their removal, 
and to keep order. And need enough there was 
of their presence; for the first rumors were to 
the effect that the victims were to be counted 
by hundreds, and the wildest excitement was 
prevailing, thousands of people making their 
way to Bortici and Resina, and up the mountain 
roads, thus impeding the retreat of the country- 
people, who were endeavoring to save their 
movable fproperty, and creating a double con- 
fusion. ‘The city impressed all the omnibuses 
and sent them to bring away the fugitives, and 
the railway put on frequent special trains, which 
ran free. The admiral commanding at once 
ordered several steam-vessels from the military 
port to stations at the different harbors along 
the coast, in readiness to assist in the deporta- 
tion; and all the empty buildings at the disposi- 
tion of the muncipality, and barracks, were 
promptly prepared for lodgings. 

By noon of the 26th system and sense had 
done good work, and it became possible to as- 
certain ,the extent of the devastation already 
wrought, and to prepare for what might not un- 
reasonably be expected to follow. Since then 
everything has gone on with steadiness and 
comparative tranquillity, and it is hoped that 
the worst is over. At first the porportions as- 
sumed by the eruption exceeded those of any 
which has occurred in modern times, and it ap- 
peared as if the towns to the south and west of 
Vesuvius must be ruined, if not entirely de- 
stroyed. But up to the present time only two 
villages are lost—Somma Vesuviana and San 
Sebastiano—the residence of ten or twelve thou- 
sand people. Everything in the line of the 
stream has, of course, been swept faway, and 
the intense heat of the lava has destroyed 
trees, vegetation and even villas far beyond 
the immediate track. In some places where 
the lava met a considerable obstacle it has 
piled itself up to a height of twenty feet be- 
fore pouring over and rolling on. Other towns 
such as San Giorgio a Cremano, the two Torri, 
Resina and Portici, are threatened, but the lava 
is moving very slowly, and if the supply dimin- 
ishes they are of course safe. 

The number of known casulties thus far is 
about thirty, of which more than half are deaths, 
but the estimate reaches a hundred. It is cer- 
tain that several persons were caught and burned 
in the lava (among them Sig. Giannone, assis- 
tant professor of anatomy), and I hear of many 
missing people. Several of the sufferers now 
in the hospitals seem to have been half-roasted 
by the heat of the lava which surrounded with- 
out quite reaching them, as their bodies were 
almost scarlet, and their clothing in a crisp. 
One group of people so cut off from escape 
were timely rescued by some soldiers who 
bravely persevered in casting sand and stones 
upon the lava until a surface sufficiently com- 
pact to bear their weight had been so formed. 

Of the pecuniary loss no estimate can be 
made, for the destruction is not yet over. The 
king, who is revisiting Naples, has manifested 
the deepest solicitude, and is kept constantly 
advised of any changes in the state of affairs. 
He has already contributed from his privy purse 
50,000 francs, to which has been added by the 
municipality 40,000, by the department of the 
interior 40,000, and by that of public works 
20,000. 

I have no space to recount incidents, nor to 
portray the terrors and sufferings of the poor 
villagers driven and scattered just as their gar- 
dens and fields on the sunny slope and in the 
wonderful soil of Vesuvius were beginning to 
promise abundantly for the autumn, or to pro- 
provide for the present season. And I shall 
scarcely dare to attempt the task, even if I were 
free to do so. 

The observatory, gravely threatened, is still 
intact, and the road to it is yet open. Palmieri 
sends down frequent bulletins of the observa- 
tions which he continues to make, with a true 
scientist’s sang frotd, although, as he writes, 
“the noises are terrific, the heat of the lava is 
unbearable from the terraces of the observa- 
tory, and the ground trembles unceasingly.” 
At the same time he bears tribute to the cheer- 
ful courage of three carabintert who were put 
under his orders, and who never flinched or 
sought release even at times when it seemed as 
though the observatory could not possibly es- 
cape destruction from the torrents that were 
bearing down upon it. He offered to release 
them, but they said they had been sent to do 
duty with him, and that they should remain to 
protect him or to perish with him. 

April 28.—I open my letter to record in a 
line that Naples has been covered all day with 
darkness, the sun being completly obscured 
by the clouds of smoke pouring from Vesu- 
vius. At seven o'clock it was still dark, and the 
ashes and cinders were falling so thickly that it 
was necessary to carry umbrellas. It is now 
past noon; the wind is changing, and the sun 
is coming out, while the rain of lapilli and ashes 
is falling into the plain beyond Vesuvius—over 
Pompeii, Scafati and Nocera. The lava makes 
little headway, but still moves. The hospital of 
the Pellegrini is surrounded by an eager multi- 
tude, and the bodies of dead or wounded are 
still coming in, though at long intervals. 








MISCELLANY. 


SunLigutT AND STARLIGHT.— 


God sets some souls in shade, alone; 
They have no daylight of their own; 
Only in lives of happier ones 

They see the shine of distant suns. 
God knows. Content thee with thy night; 
Thy greater heaven hath grander light. 
To-day is close; the hours are small; 
Thou sit’st afar, and hast them all. 
Lose the less joy that doth but blind; 
Reach forth a larger bliss to find. 
To-day is brief; the inclusive spheres 
Rain raptures of a thousand years. 
—Mrs. Whitney. 


Tue Cotor or CLotaixc.—The color of 
clothing is by no meansa matter of indifference. 
White and light-colored clothes reflect the heat, 
while black and dark-colored ones absorb it. 
White is the comfortable and fashionable color 
for clothing in summer. It reflects heat well, 
and prevents the sun's rays from passing through 
and heating the body. If white is the best col- 
or for summer, it does not follow that black is 
the best for winter. It must be remembered 
that black radiates heat with great rapidity. 
Give a coat of white paint to a black steam ra- 
diator, which is capable of rendering a room 
comfortably warm at all times, and the temper- 
ature will fall at once, though the heat-produc- 
ing agency remain the same as before. A black 
garment robs the body of a larger amount of 
heat than white, and consequently the latter 
color is the best for winter garments. It is the 
best color for both summer and winter. Al- 
though this statement may seem like blowing 
hot and cold, it is nevertheless true. “ Let those 
who are troubled with cold feet, and who wear 
dark socks, change to white, and see if the 
difficulty is not in part or wholly removed. 
Utility in color is confined to the different shades 
merging from dark into light; but we find in 
connection with dress all the beautiful tints of 
the rainbow, and these are used for the orna- 
mentation of the person. The rich and varied 
colors which are so extensively worn are by no 
means to be condemned; adornment of the per- 
son to a reasonable extent is commendable. We 
all love the beautiful in nature, and what adds 
so much to the attractiveness of woman as the 





ribbons and scarfs, stained with magenta, mauve, 


or solferino, which adorn her person? Deep in 
the instincts of our nature is laid the admiration 
of color; andwe love beautiful flowers and birds 
and—beautifully dressed ladies.—Dr. Nichols’s 
Fireside Science. : 

To a Juventte HovsekeEerer.—(By ‘‘Aunt 
Sarah.”)— : 

On the day of Decvuration, 

In the Athens of the nation, 

Anno Domini seventy-two, 

My pen I take to salute you. 

Ah, winsome sprite, I never thought 
Thy fairy fingers all untaught, 

Except to pen the magic tale 

Thy brain to weave could never fail, 
Or to cull from out thy ‘‘Gilbert” 

Solo sweet and lively duet, 

Solo sweet with the magic spell, 
Lively duet with ‘‘cous” Ja Belle; 
Andante and addagio, 

Allegro and pianissimo, 

Chords and swells of wondrous tone, 
As long since sung by Mendelssohn; 

I never dreamed thy fingers slim, 
That scarce can fill that tiny ring, 
Would ever work with such a will, 
Would ever show such grace and skill, 
In works of homely usefulness, 

As when in such unselfishness 

You donned that charming déshabille, 
That has an air all so genteel, 

And to the kitchen bent your way, 

As one who went there every day, 

To help mamma, whose girl had sped 
To see a sick friend in her need. 
Deftly round the dining-table 

Moved thy tiny form so supple; 

Now here, now there, now in, now out, 
Now wringing dry the dish-cloth white, 
The crystal glasses rinsing out, 

Now rubbing up the silver bright, 
Then moving with a lively grace 
When placing all things in their place. 
Ah, little lady, blithe and gay, 

With your merry voice all the day 
Filling the house with mirth and song, 
Ever eschewing all that’s wrong, 

Help dear manima whene’er you may, 
And unto papa homage pay. 

And now farewell, but not for aye, 
And that is all I have to say. 


‘‘Now, where’d you get that? tell me, say.” 
Pegasus dropt it on his way, 

His upward flight toward high heaven, 
Just as the clock was striking seven. 


Eneuiisu Dinners.—Let us enter the middle- 
class dining-room, and look at the company at any 
ordinary dinner. Look at the host first, whose 
whole attention ought to be centered on his guests, 
and on making the conversation brilliant, and, 
above all, general. Poor fellow, he is working 
hard at the bottom of the table, through every 
course, for he has tocarve. Of course he carves 
badly, having never studied that difficult art— 
breaks a glass or two—jokes in a crestfallen way 
over the accidents—never hears when he is ad- 
dressed, or answers vaguely, his entire mind 
being fixed on the gravy—splashes his cuffs— 
manual labor in a tight-dress-coat covers his 
wrinkled brow with honest drops—the sharp 
corners of his shirt-collar fix themselves into 
his jaw and bring the tears into his eyes. He 
eats nothing himself—the reason is obvious, he 
has not a moment to spare—never was a man so 
pressed for time, so anxious, so nervous, so be- 
wildered. Observe the hostess behind a tall 
pair of fowls. She knows that she cannot move 
her arms freely (what woman in a low-necked 
dress ever could?), her bracelets entangle them- 
selves with the legs of the fowl and with each 
other, and clank like chains and gyves. She 
gladly accepts the offer of the nearest cavalier 
made with half a heart, but noblesse oblige—to 
‘save her the trouble.” Of course the gentle- 
man carves worse than the host, because the 
dish is not-in the right position for him—more 
crestfallen jokes—conversation flags—all watch 
him—he becomes more nervous and proceeds 
still more slowly—he explains that he is awk- 
ward—the guests wish he would not explain, as 
it delays him, and the remark is quite superflu- 
ous—his knife slipping sends a leg dancing 
across the table, where it settles in a nimbus of 
grease upon the hostess’s lap—she assures him 
with a glare that she ‘‘does not mind, on the 
contrary”. . . The silence is deadly... . At 
last allis served, one of them having got all the 
meat, another all the gravy, and none of them 
any stuffing; the carver then obtains a little 
flabby scrap for himself, perfectly cold, just as 
all the other plates are removed. Now for the 
rest of the company. ‘They get enough to eat, 
but seldom the right kind, and they have other 
sorrows. ‘They are obliged to sit alternately, 
men and women. None of the ladies are com- 
fortable. Their feet are cold, their heads are 
hot, their arms are so confined by their tight 
low dresses that they can hardly cut their food, 
and, moreover, their skirts are being crushed 
by the crowding chairs on either side. In fact 
they are altogether got up as if for a dance, 
when to be sure exercise supplies some reason 
for scanty clothing. The man nearest the host 
is in agony about his large and board-like shirt- 
front; what if that infatuated carver at the end 
of the table should splash him! He is afraid to 
look off the dish—he is fascinated by the play 
of the carving-knife, and if he does turn his 
head his shirt-collar makes it an act of self-ab- 
negation to address the lady on either hand. 
There is no possibility of changing the position. 
En fin—the ladies begin to draw on their gloves 
as soon us dessert arrives—(what gloves are 
worn for at dinner I am at a loss to conceive). 
The hostess, after ‘‘catching” her own ‘‘eye” 
several times, at last succeeds in catching some 
one else’s. The ladies rise in the midst of a 
sentence and stumble from the room, treading 
on each other’s skirts and dragging about chairs. 
As the door shuts the gentlemen overhear the 
invariable remark on the stairs—‘‘ Difference in 
the atmosphere outside !”"— St. Paul's. 


Fun.—Greeley’s First Veto Message.—The 
following is an advance copy of the first veto of 
President Greeley :— 
“‘An act to raise revenue by imposing a duty of 
ten cents a ton on Guano.” 
Comments by the President. 
T return this obnoxious measure without my 
approval. The man who introduced it is an 
ass; the men who voted for it are scheming 
British agents, and the men who say this is not 
the case are liars and horse-thieves. I judge 
that, on an average, every man, woman and 
child in America uses a ton of guano a year, 
in some shape or other—whether as the farmer 
in New York, Louisiana, Colorado, Podunk, 
etce., in agriculture, or as Charles A. Dana, for 
editorial articles. We thus consume, in round 
figures, forty million tons of guano annually. 
The arbitrary and revolutionary act which I veto 
to-day would thus impose a tax of $4,000,000 a 
year on our people. With what effect? It 
would not stimulate the production of American 
guano. American birds could not compete with 
the pauper labor of birds in debauched and 
priest-ridden Central America. I am not quite 
sure as to what I mean, or why it is not so, or 
what is which, but the man who speaks to the 
contrary is a hell-hound, and bribed by British 
gold. H. G. 
Greeley’s Dream.— 
I dream of a beautiful time 
When the world shall happy be; 
When elephants and hyenas 
Shall blossom on every tree; 
When tamarinds and potatoes 
Shall cease their dreadful roar, 
When turnip-trees shall blossom 
In the garden forevermore. 
I dream of a great republic, 
Whose people shall all go West, 
Sow plums and reap tomatoes 
In the land they love the best; 
Where pig-iron and molasses 
Shall bloom on every hill, 
And chickens low in the barn-yurd, 
While gooseberries toil at the mill. 
I'm weary of seeing the cabbage 
Handle the rake and hoe; 
I'm weary of watching and waiting 
For the grasshopper bush to grow; 
I long for the time when spinach 
Shall cope with bread and milk; 
When hens shall lay tomatoes 
And horses spin raw silk. 
Oh, sweet were the vanished hours 
When I wandered adown the glen, 
And wreathed my brow with tomatoes, 
Og plucked the ripened hen; 
When the donkey twined up the trellis, 
And the cucumber chirped in the grass, 
And the sweet-potato whistled 
To its mate in the mountain pass. 
But gone are the days of childhood, 
And manhood's dreams are mine, 
Yet I long for the by-gone hours 
As I sit ‘neath this turkey-vine. 
Oh, wreathe your blossoms about me, 
And soothe my aching breast, 
While the gooseberry plaintively warbles 





And lulls me into rest. 


PARTIES LEAVING TOWN 


For the summer can deposit their valuables in the 


FIRE-PROOF VAULTS 


Of the undersigned at a moderate charge. 


BIGELOW, KENNARD & CO., 


331 Washington street, cormer West street. 
junes 4t 


BOSTON LEAD Co. 


[INCORPORATED IN 1829.] 


J. H. CHADWICK & CO., 
AGENTS. 
Office 22, 24 and 26 Oliver Street, BOSTON. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


BOSTON PURE WHITE LEAD, 


Dry and Ground in Oil, 


DRY AND GROUND ZINC, LITHARGE, RED 
LEAD, LEAD PIPE, SHEET-LEAD, TIN PIPE, 
TIN-LINED PIPE, IRON PIPE AND FIT- 
TINGS, PUMPS, &c., &c. 

Our Pure White Lead. both dry and ground in oil, 
we warrant to be STRICTLY PURE, and GUARANTEE 
that for fineness, body and durability it is not surpassed 
by any Lead in the market, either foreign or Ameri- 
can. 

4&a@-In order to protect Ourselves we have adopted 
as our trade-mark an eight-pointed red star, with our 
corporate seal in the center. This is on every pack. 
age of our PURE LEAD. None genuine without - 
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Established 1846. 
WARREN RICHARDSON, 
BOOK AND GENERAL JOB PRINTER, 


1123 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. *6t 


ELEGANCE AND CHEAPNESS ! : 


SOUTH-END 


FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY 


ESTABLISHMENT. 


Sidney Squires & Co. 


mayll 








respectfully announce that having completed the en- 
largement of their premises, 


571 Washington Street, 


(A few doors above Eliot street, and opposite the 
Odd-Fellows’ Hall,) 

And having placed therein a passenger elevator for 

the accommodation of visitors, they are prepared to 

show a line of 


NEW AND DESIRABLE GOODS, 


not surpassed in quality or reasonableness of price 
by any similar establishment in Boston. 

Houses, Halls, &c., furnished en suite at short 
notice. 

Old goods re-upholstered with neatness to conform 
to new or old buildings. 


571 Washington Street. 


Sidney Squires & Co. 








FROM THOSE WHO KNOW. 
ODONTO. 


GAINESVILLE, Ala., July 5, 1871. 
MR. CHOATE, Boston, Mass. 

Sir :—I have used several boxes of your Odonto, or 
Oak Bark Tooth Paste, with intense satisfaction, and 
have intended for some weeks to order more, but some 
way lost your address. If you receive this be kind 
enough to send me at once six boxes of the Paste, per 
express, C. QO. D. Respectfully, 

MRS. C. 8S. ANDERSON, 
Care Lewis & Fulton. 
ANOTHER. 
CAMBRIDGE, June 27, 71. 

Mr. Henry A. CHOATE :—Having thoroughly used 
and tested your Odonto, or Oak Bark and Orris Tooth 
Paste for several years, I take great pleasure in pro- 
nouncing it a most ay prose! und perfectly safe 
dentifrice, and as such I most ¢ Lantiaile recommend 
it to all my friends. WM. R. ROBESON, Jr. 


ODONTO 


PREPARED AND PATENTED BY 


HENRY A. CHOATE, 
DRUGGIST, 
UNDER REVERE HOUSE. 


SoLD BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. tf may4 








BANKERS. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & C0., 


40 State Street, 
DEALERS IN 


EXCHANGE ON LONDON AND PARIS, 
and the other Principal Cities of Europe. 
Also, EXCHANGE ON_ SAN FRANCISCO 
and MONTREAL. 

UNITED STATES BONDS. 

GOLD SOLD FOR DUTIES and other pur- 
poses. 

GOLD AND GOLD COUPONS BOUGHT. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, available 
in all parts of the world. unel 


E. G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER, 
CONVEYANCERS, 


No. 5 Pemberton Sq. (Room 23), Boston. 


Examination of Titles of Real Estate in all the 
Counties of the Commonwealth. Drafting of all-kinds 
of Instruments relating to Real and Personai Estate. 
Copying done with neatness and expedition. 
EDWARD G. STEVENS. Mary E. STEVENS. 
Sept. 30. 3m* 














CHOICE! 
LILY OF THE VALLEY, 


AT THE FLORAL PLACE GREENHOUSES, 
679 Washington Street, 


WM. DOOGUE, 


mch?2 tf PROPRIETOR. 


J. L. FAIRBANKS & CO., 
STATIONERS, 


Account Book Manufacturers, importers and 
dealers in Note and Letter Papers, Envelopes, 
&e., &e. 


133 Washington Street, 








WHEELER & WILSON’S 


— ARE THE — 


SEWING MACHINES 
TO BUY. 


THEY ARE THE MOST SIMPLE MACHINES. 
THEY ARE THE MOST DURABLE MACHINES. 
THEY DO THE GREATEST VARIETY OF WORK. 
THEY ARE THE HIGHEST PREMIUM MACHINE. 
THEY ARE NOISELESS. 


Go and see them Operate and You will be 
Satisfied. 


BUY NO OTHER! 


H. GC. HAYDEN, 
AGENT. 
Office: 228 Washington St., Boston. 


june8 AGENTS WANTED 





NEW STORE! _ 
NEW GOops! 


We would announce to the people of Boston and 
vicinity that we have leased the New Freestone Build- 
ing, 

Nos. 563 & 565 Washington St., 


Opposite C. D. Cops & Bros., 
Aud stocked the same with 


FINE READY-MADE 


CLOTHING 


FOR MEN AND BOYS! 
Also, a fine selection of FURNISHING GOODS. 
ONE PRICE ONLY. 


S. H. POND & C0, 
y25 4t 
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“ PASHIONS.” 
Butterick’s Patterns of Garments 


—FOR— 


LADIES, MISSES & LITTLE CHILDREN. 


—THE— 
Best in the World. 
ag SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


PLUMMER & WILDER, 


apr20 3m 144 Tremont Street, Boston. 








FINE-ART STORE. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE GALLERIES OF 
OIL PAINTINGS. 


Catalogue of about 3000 Engrasings and Chromos, 
with retail prices affixed, sent by mail on receipt of 
ten cents. 


ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES, 


127 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
apr27 3m 


BEAL & HOOPER, 


CABINET MANUFACTORY, 


Cambridge St., East Cambridge. 


The productions of our Factory we offer to dealers 
and consumers at lowest rates, at our old established 
Warerooms. 

HAYMARKET SQUARE, BOSTON, 
AT THE JUNCTION OF UNION STREET. 








We particularly invite parties who are about fur- 
nishing to visit our Salesrooms, confident that our 
goods need only to be seen to be appreciated. Our 
assortment of reliable and substantial 


CHAMBER SETS 


Cannot be excelled in quality, quantity or finish. 
mch30 





TEN PER CENT. INTEREST, 


ILLINOIS TOWN BONDS, 


Principal and Interest collected by the STATE 
TREASURER in New York City. 
—ALSO— 
School-House 10 Per Cent. Bonds, 
Provided for by State Taxation, 


-—ALSO— 


BURLINGTON, CEDAR RAPIDS AND MIN- 
NESOTA R. R. 
7 Per Cent. Gold Bonds, 
FREE OF TAX, 
FOR SALE BY 


M. BOLLES & C0,, 


BANKERS, 


90 State Street. 
mch9 








PARLOR BEDS. 
CROSBY'S, TREFY’S AND COFFIN’S—The three 
BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-BEDS 


In the market, 
At Wholesale or Retail by 


BOYCE BROTHERS, 


581 and 683 Washington Street, corner of Dix 


Place. 6m meh23 


“CRYSTAL CH 


—AND— 


BRACKETS, 


BRONZE CHANDELIERS, 
BRACKETS AND LAMPS, 


FRENCH BRONZE STATUETTES 


FOR NEWELL LIGHTS. 
A COMPLETE SELECTION 


At Low Prices. 


R, HOLLINGS & C0., 


369 Washington Street. 
apr20 tf 








BOSTON. 
J. L. FAIRBANKS, H. G. TUCKER. 
jan27 


REAL ESTATE. 


S. P, TOLMAN & E. A. HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agent 
—OF— 


REAL ESTATE, 


No. 11 Bromfield Street, Boston 
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VOSE & SONS’ 


PIANO-FORTES 


—ARE THE— 

PUREST IN TONE, 

THE MOST ELEGANTLY FINISHED, 
THE MOST POWERFUL, 


apr6-3m 


PARLOR FURNITURE. 


PARLOR SUITS 


Covered in English Haircloth. Plush. Brocatell, Silk 


Damask, French Lasting, etc. Also, 
Sofas, Lounges, Easy, Parlor, Rocking, 


AND THE BEST 


PATENT RECLINING CHAIRS 


In the Market. 


CENTER and LIBRARY TABLES. MIRRORS. etc. 


Our work is made from thoroughly kilodried stock. 


by experienced workmen, and our facilities are unsur- 
passed for the production of first-class FURNITURE, 
warranted in every particular. 
it greatly to their advantage to examine our large and 
superior assortment before making their selections. 


Purchasers will find 


We import direct from the manufacturer, Samuel 


Laycock’s best English Haircloth. 


BRAMAN, SHAW & (C0,, 


27 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON. 
Factory aT East CAMBRIDGE, MASS 








THE MOST DURABLE, 


And will stand in tune longer than any other. Pur- 
chasers are particularly invited to call and examine. 
_ Will sell at the lowest prices for cash, also on the 
instalment plan, payable monthly. Every pianoforte 
made by us is fully warranted. 


VOSE & SONS, 


506 Washington Street, Boston. 


Jas. W. VosE, Invixe B. VosE, WILLARD A. VOSE. 
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JAMES V. TAYLOR, 
ARCHITECT s 


24 JOY’S BUILDING, BOSTON, MASS. 


Preliminary Sketches, Elevations, Sections, Plans 


Details, and Working Drawings 
PROMPTLY FURNISHED. 
a@ Agent for Lewando’s Patent Geometrical and 


Metallic ROOFING—the cheapest Fire-Proof Roofing 
in the market, 


6m febli7 











THAT POPULAR AND 
Well-known Article, 


EXTRACT OF RYE, 


is. without doubt, the very best article that can be 
used to strengthen the system when debilitated by 
Pulmonary Complaints, or weakened by disease of 
uny kind. 

Bottled by the Proprietors, and sold all over the 
Union to GROCERS, DRUGGISTs, &c. 


JAMES DINGLEY CO., 


99 Washington Street. 
may25 eop 


JOHN L. STEVENSON, 
Wholesale Dealer and Jobber in Pure Imported and 
Native 
WINES AND LIQUORS, 
FINE BOURBON AND RYE WHISKEYS, ENG 


LISH AND SCOTCH ALES, LONDON POKTER, 
CALIFORNIA WINES AND BRANDIES, &c. 


NO. 2 FANEUIL HALL SQUARE, 
mays BOSTON. =~ 





AMES PLOW COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





Agricultural Implements and Machines. 
DEALERS IN 


Seeds, Fertilizers, and other requirements 
of Agriculturists and Agricultural Districts. 


Tiall, Boston, 


and 53 BEEKMAN ST., New York. 


Quincy 
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PFAFF’S LAGER BEER, 
The best known in this community, is in general use 
among intelligent classes not only as a beverage but 
as a mild and invigorating tonic, being recommended 
as such by our leading Physicians. Its purity is uni- 
versally acknowledged, and cannot be gainsaid, only 
selected Barley, Malt and Hops being employed in its 
manufacture. It is strongly urged as a relief for 
dyspepsia. For the benefit of families and persons 
living at a distance it is put up in bottles and securely 
vacked. It is a genuine, healthful and palatable 
PAGER BEER. 


H. & J, PPAFF, 


37 MILK STREET. 


feb3 3m 


ARTISTIC PAINTING. 


CHRISTOPHER NEEDHAM, 


Fresco Painter, 


In Encaustic, Oil and Distemper Colors. Also, House 
and Sign Painter, Initator of Wood and Marble. 
Rooms 608 Washington Street, Boston. 
(RESIDENCE WEST NEWTON, MASS.) 





Mr. N. is prepared to design and execute every de- 
scription of wall and ceiling decoration for churches. 
public buildings, private residences, halls, hotels, etc. 
Gilding and Embossing on Glass. Every description 
of wood finished in wax and oil filling, and in varnish 
or French polish. 3m. apre 


CREOSOTED LUMBER, 
For Planking Wharves, Stables, Bridges, 
Basement Floors, 

And for all purposes where early decay renders such 
places a nuisance and unhealthy, both to the human 
race and dumb beast, the material used in preserving 
the wood being one of the best known disinfectants 
yet discovered, and the wood treated in this way will 
last at least twice as long and retain its preservative 
qualities. Wood is strengthened, made to last longer, 
and a promotor of good health by this treatment. Itis 
especially desirable in Green Houses or damp places 
as all vermin usually found in such places are entirely 
destroyed by this process. PLANK, JoisTand BOARDS 
constantly on hand or treated to order at short notice. 
For further information address or apply to J. F. 

PAUL & CO., 441 Tremont St., Boston. tf-apr6é 
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INDIA RUBBER GO 


BOSTON ELASTIC FABRIC CO., 


OFFICE NO. 95 DEVONSHIRE STREET, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Rubber Belting, Rubber Hose, 
Rubber Packing, &c. 
Railway Belts, for Cotton Mills, 
Endless Belts, of any required dimensions, 
length guaranteed. Perfectly Spliced. 
g@- These Belts are all prepared under MCBUR- 
NEY’S PATENT STRETCHING PROCESS, and will 
be found superior to any in the market, 
CHAS. MCBURNEY, President. 
3m febl0 


Exact 


y 
RANDOLPH M. CLARK, Treasurer. 








E. L. ALLEN. 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 


24 Temple Place, Boston, 


Invites the attention of the public to the superior 
quality of the Photographs he is now making. These 
pictures combine some of the latest improvemements 
in French and German Photography, and are believed 
to be equal to anything produced in the city. tf mays 


~NEW ENGLAND 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


No. 39 State Strect, 
BOSTON. 


ACCUMULATED FUND JAN. 1, 1568, 


SURPLUS TO BE DISTRIBUTED TO MEMBERS. 


$490,000, 


to be allowed in settlement of notes or accredited in 
payment of premium where parties have paid allcash. 
Distributions Annually. 
ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE under the laws 
of Massachusetts (See Statute of April 10, 1s61), to the 
extent of their value. 
The following Table will show the time that a Life 
Policy, issued by this Company. will continue in 
force after the annual cash payment of premium has 
ceased, no other condition of the policy being vio. 
lated. Only four different ages, and seven payments 
are given; but they will suffice to show the practical 
working of the law referred to above. 
PAYMENTS IN CASH. 


1 Payment. 

Payments. 
3% Payments. 
t Payments. 
5 Payments. 
6 Payments. 

Payments, 


9 
‘ 


when insured. 


ne | 
5 gar | 
§ 859 
850 166 276 
Policies issued to the amount of 
%20,000, 
on a single life. on the LIFE or ENDOWMENT plan. 
This Company is now entering upon its twenty-filth | 


year, and has at risk 


$68,000,000. 


For pamphlets or circulars giving details of the 
Company’s operations, addre=s either the President 
or Secretary. BENJ. F. STEVENS. President. 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS. secretary. 

Wat. W. MORLAND, M_D.. Medical Examiner. 





i 


WALTER C. WRIGHT, Actuary. apr6 
FULLER, DANA & FITZ, 
Importers and Commission Merchants, 


BOSTON 110 North Street, | 


TIN PLATES, SHEET IRON, METALS, 
IRON, STEEL, ETC. | 


Wrought Iron Beams, etc., for Buildings. 
Exclusive Boston Agents for the sale of Morris. | 
Tasker & Co.'s Lap Welded Boiler Tubes. Patent | 
Cold Rolled Shafting. The «Burden Best” Iron, Ten- | 
sile Strength, 73,000 Ibs. The Celebrated Bessemer | 
Steel. Brown’s Original Concord Axles. 
ge RUSSIA SHEET IRON. 
WAY, AND BEST ENGLISH IRON. 
FULLER, Dana & Fitz's Price List on application. | 
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SWEDISH, NOR- | John P. Ober, 


— CSTE: | aR 2 
BUY THE BEST! 


If you want the LATEST IMPROVEMENT in 
CLOTHES WRINGERS, buy the IMPROVED 


“UNIVERSAL” 


Ithas Rubber between the Wooden Springs; new 
Attachment to Tubs, adapting itself to every curve; 
a Folding Apron or Guide to prevent the clothes from 
falling back into the tub; Cog Wheels that do not 
throw out of gear in passing large articles. Ir EX- 
CELS ANY WRINGER EVER OFFERED TO THE PU BLIC. 

The Improved UNIVERSAL is recommended ats su- 
perior to all others by the American Agriculturist, 
Watchman and Reflector, Congregationalist, and the 
religious and agricultural papers all over the country, 


“The UNIVERSAL is warranted the Best.” 
GEO. H. HOOD, Gen’! Agent, 
No. 97 Water Street, Boston. 
WRINGERS OF ALL KINDS REPAIRED. 
mayll 


\ 
A.M. McPHAIL & Cu., 3 
PIANO-FORTE MANUFACTURERS, 
385 WASHINGTON STREET. Boston. 
Fifteen years’ proprietorship and thirty years’ expe- 
rience as a practical manufacturer, Warrants the stite- 
ment that every customer will be satisfied. Prices re- 


HALLET, DAVIS & CO’S 
PIANOS 


TAKE THE HIGHEST RANK. 


[Translation. } 


I herewith testify that the instruments of the firm 
of Hallet, Davis & Co., in Boston, excel in power, in 
poetical tone, in easy, very agreeable touch, and 
must be numbered amongst the most distinguished 
productions in this departinent, 
FRANZ BENDEL. 

Berlin, June, 1871. 

Franz Bendel is a pupil of Liszt, and one of the 
greatest of living pianists. He will perform at the 
World’s Peace Jubilee. 


Every Piano Warranted for Five Years. 


WAREROOMS, 
272 Washington Street. 


junes tr 
FAIRBANKS’ SCALES. 


THE STANDARD. 


THESE CELEBRATED SCALES not only contin- 
ue to hold their PRE-EMINENCE so long acknowl- 
edged. but are constantly gaining in the HIGH Es- 
TIMATION in which they have always been held by 
the CORRECTNESS of their PRINCIPLE. the AC- 
CURACY of their ADJUSTMENT, the STERLING 
QUALITY of their MATERIALS, the DURABILITY 
of every part. the long experience of the manutac- 
turers and the improvements which are constantly 
being made by them, the FULLESS and RELIA- 
BILITY of their WARRANT, the REASONABLE 
PRICES at which they are SOLD. 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO,, 


118 Milk Street, Boston. 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 
junel 311 Broadway, New York. 


RICE, KENDALL & CO., 


During the rebuilding of their premises, 
HAVE REMOVED TO 
NO. 43 MILK STREET, 
And have full supply of 
PAPER of all descriptions, BAGS, MILL 
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WILLIAM TUFTS, 
No. 737 WASHINGTON STREET, 
(Corner of INDIANA PLACE), 


CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonable 
rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


large or small. Every requisite furnished from Table 
to Dessert, with experienced waiters to eteend, 


WEDDING CAKE 
supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome 
style. 

Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confection- 


ery, of all sorts. may 4 | 


DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 


RICHARDSON & 
DEALERS IN 





Co., 


eecioe LES 


DRUGS, PAINST, OILS, VARNISHES, JAPANS, &¢ 
IMPORTERS OF 

GERMAN WINDOW GLASS. 

No. 61 Broad, cor. Milk Street, Boston. 


CLOTHING, ETC. 
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REA RD, MOULTON &CO., 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
MEN’S AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 


107 Summer Street (Opposite Devonshire), 
Boston. 


C. MOULTON, R. P. GODDARD, 


A.W. BEARD, © 
H.C. BL hk. F. MILLER. ly 


febs . BLUE, 
[PREELAND, HARDING & RICHARDSON, 
CLOTHING AT WHOLESALE, 

152 Devonshire Street, Boston. 
WINSLOW HERRICK, 
L. L. HARDING, SILAS W. LooMtIs, 


OLIVER RICHARDSON, F. H. WILLIAMS, 
imay4 JOUN TLAMILTON. 6m 


J. H. FREELAND, 





\ THITTEN, BURDETT & YOUNG, 
MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS OF 
MEN AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
79 Franklin and 130 Devonshire Street, Boston, 


€..V¥. WRITTEN, A.S. YOUNG, 
H. S. Burpirt, mceh2-6m Cc. C. Goss. 








INSURANCE. 

( Ere MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 

v COMPANY. 

CASH FUND OVER $465,000. 
INSURES 
Dwelling Tlouses, 
Iilousehold Furniture, 
store Buildings, 
Churches, 
Farm Property, 

And all risks of the safer class of hazards. and is pay 
ing 50 per cent. dividend on all expiring years’ ri-ks, 
and per cent. on-annual risks. 

All losses promptly adjusted and paid 

Ba” Thi- Company has paid over $500,000 in losses, 
and over 2300.000 in dividends, since commencement’ 
of busines-. fifteen years ayo 
ISRAEL W. MUNROE, President 
CHARLES A. HOWLAND, secretary. 
HOME OFFICE: Quincy. MAss. 
BOSTON OFFICE: No. 12 Brazer’s Building, rear No, 


mays 27 state Street. 3m 
d bee NORTH AMERICAN FIRE INSUR- , 
4 ANCE COMPANY, having 
Cash Assets Exceeding $637,000, 


continue to insure against hazards by fire, on MER- 
CHANDISE, FURNITURE and other property; also, on 
BUILDINGS, for one or five years, not exceeding 


$20,000 





on one risk; also, insures Dwellings and first-class 


-tores perpetually, at their office, No, 1 Old State 


House, Boston, 
DIRECTORS: 
Henry A. Whitney, 
Silas Peirce, John Jeffries, Jr., Jacob Sleeper, 
Albert Bowker, A. A. Wellington, Paul Adams, 
Sampson Reed, Ed. bod gr artery 
C. Hen’y Parker, Franklin Haven, Samuel E. Sawyer. 
Benj. E. Bates, EzraC. Dyer, Addison L. Clarke, 
A ALBERT BOWKES, Presidect. 
E. E. PATRIDGE, Secretary, may4 


duced. Pianos to let or sold on installments. 3mM30 
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